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The haunting echo of the Oboe, the 
mellow song of the English Horn find 
supreme expression in these two by 
MARTIN FRERES. 


With 200 years of woodwind experience be- 




















hind them these French masters know how ee TV 
2 to combine the finest grenadilla wood with | ' AnH 
nickel silver to produce delicately balanced, f ' 
faultlessly adjusted. instruments. ~ pes 
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: automatic octave key, F resonance key. The Oboe: 
Full Conservatory System (20 key, 6 ring) with F 
resonance key, Eb and G* trill keys. Both Plateaux. 
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NEW LEBLANC BASS CLARINET 


See the difference! Leblanc (left) 

and ordinary bass clarinet 
Compare Leblanc’s simplified automatic regis- 
ter key mechanism with those of other bass clari- 
nets. Compactly designed, with a minimum of 
moving parts, the Leblanc is completely depend- 
able and fool-proof. By use of a single connec- 
tion direct to the A key, cumbersome linkage 
with other keys, and between joints, has been 
completely eliminated. Nothing to get out of 
order and mar performance. Intonation is bal- 
anced and even, throughout the entire range of 
the instrument. There is no “wall” between 
registers, and the throat tones are wonderfully 
full and round! 


The Leblanc Alto Clarinet 
— Equally Outstanding! 
This is the instrument that is 
winning for the alto clarinet 
its rightful place in American 
bands and orchestras. Never be- 
fore has there been an alto with 
such carrying power... such 
beautiful, full tones . . . such re- 
markable ease of playing. 


Dependable Leblanc 
Register Key Mechanism 
All functional features of the 
Leblanc alto clarinet are similar 
to those of the Leblanc bass, in- 
cluding complete elimination of 
register key linkage between 
joints. With nearly twice the 
volume of ordinary alto clari- 
nets, the Leblanc is just as de- 
pendable and easy to play as a 
soprano register clarinet. 
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AKES ALL OTHERS OBSOLETE 


SIMPLIFIED MECHANISM MAKES LEBLANC 
FAR MORE DEPENDABLE AND EASIER TO PLAY 


Now, for the first time, you can 
own a Boehm system bass clari- 
net that plays like a regular Bb 
clarinet — same fingering, same 
embouchure, and a marvelous 
flow of tone from register to 
register! The old struggle is 
gone. Tones come easily . . . pure 
and round, even in the middle 


Easier to assemble 


With no extra linkage between 
joints, the Leblanc is far easier 
and safer to assemble than other 
bass clarinets. And with no key 
on the neckpipe, you can adjust 
the neck for maximum comfort 
in playing. Precision fit neck 
(no cork) eliminates wobble and 
leaks. Because the Leblanc is 
properly balanced, and the 
center joint firm and secure, 
there is no need for an extra 


register. This far advanced bass 
clarinet gives you the perform- 
ance you've always hoped to 
achieve. Moreover the mecha- 
nism is so simple, so dependable, 
that you can play for months on 
end without costly maintenance 
and repairs. Yes, the new Leblanc 
bass actually makes all others 
obsolete ! 





strap ring. No long rods to bend 
or break. 


“No comparison,” says symphony artist 


Typical of letters received from 
all over the country, a noted 
symphony clarinetist writes: 
“I’ve never played anything like 
it. There’s no comparison with 
my old instrument . . . its clumsy 
action and uneven scale. I played 
the famous, and exceedingly dif- 
ficult, bass clarinet passage from 
Daphnis and Chloe to compare 
the Leblanc with two other well- 
known makes. There were un- 
even spots with the others, par- 
ticularly in the throat tones, and 
difficulties with the mechanisms 
spoiled the rhythm. But the 
Leblanc played smoothly and 
easily, and the Ravel passage 
came through as it would on a 


flute! Just try to get a smooth 
slur between that D and E in 
the upper register on any other 
bass clarinet — it's impossible.” 


A new regular Bb too! 


The great new Leblanc has up- 
set all previous conceptions of 
a fine Bé clarinet. No other 
clarinet has so many new and 
improved features. It is in a class 
by itself for speedy response, 
carrying power and tonal bal- 
ance in all registers . . . perform- 
ance so great you'll never be 
satisfied until you, too, own a 
Leblanc! 
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By rigitl j ‘* a: of ‘perfection, 
SYMMETRICUP REEDS heve maintained their uniform, 
consistent superiority. This obligation to quality has meant 

a sacrifice in the quantity of SYMMETRICUT REEDS 
available to dealers. Difficulty in securing particular strengths 
is due to the fact that only the finest seasoned cane, 
carefully graded and cut, goes into these reeds .. . their 
scarcity is the result of the unexcelled quality 


of SYMMETRICUT REEDS. 
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foe, at the Post Office at Newark, N. 
“BAecepted for mailing at special rate of 
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Yes, they have been further improved— 

the balance, pitch, brilliancy and power that 

combine to make Masterpiece reeds the all- 

time favorite. Manufactured in a modem, 

air-conditioned, humidity-controlled fac- 

tory on exclusive, patented machines by 
skilled craftsmen, the entire process is under 
the personal supervision of Mario Macca- 
ferri. Masterpiece reeds are available in two 
distinct cuts and a full range of strengths. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS 
Get ao supply of Master- 
piece reeds from your 
dealer today, or send us the 
coupon below. 
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FRANCESCO VALENTINO 


The Curtain Falls on Summer Opera 


OR A WHILE this summer it looked as 

though things weren't going so well for 

opera in Cincinnati. The newspaper clip- 
pings sent from that city painted a very dark 
picture indeed. “It’s too hot!” a July 9th news- 
paper article was headlined, preparing Cincin- 
natian readers all too inadequately for the state- 
ment of the opening paragraph: “The execu- 
tive committee of the association issued orders 
to suspend operations after a careful study of 
box-office figures. The weather man clinched 
the decision with a forecast that heat would 
continue unabated for five more days.” As a 
variant on the doleful theme, the article further 
pointed out that “Ticket income for the first 
ten days was an average of $2,000 less each 
night than last year.” 

After that editorial writers took over. Sports’ 
editor of the Cincinnati Times-Star, Nixson 
Denton, bore down mercilessly. “What has 
happened, actually,” he emphasized, “is this: 
The pretty tales of Cincinnati’s interest in music 
have been found to be ninety-two per cent myth, 
and Santa Claus, who, in various guises, has al- 
ways come to the rescue of the opera before the 
last tenor starved to death, must have been 
kicked in the head by a reindeer.” 

While we were still trying to reconcile this 
newscast with Cincinnati’s known record for 
symphonic and operatic support we came on 
another editorial, printed just two days later 
in the same paper. It was headed jubilantly, 
“Cincinnati Is Not Dead After All!”, and pro- 
claimed in a flourish of gratitude, “We take off 
our hats to the trustees of the Thomas J. Emery 
Memorial. They saw a critical situation and met 
it head on.” 

It relieved us to learn that Santa Claus hadn’t 
been kicked in the head afterall, to discover 
that, in fact, he was being more active than 
ever. Beside the $25,000 donation from the 
Thomas J. Emery Memorial, $2,000 was pre- 
sented by A. F. of M. Local 1 of Cincinnati, 
$10,000 by the Times-Star and other amounts 
by public-minded citizens. Ran the newspaper 
comment, the donors “decided to make this un- 
usual contribution to the Summer Opera only 
after they were convinced that a failure to com- 
plete this season as originally planned would be 
a.severe. blow, not only. to.Summer Opera, the 


Symphony Orchestra and the other musical in- 
terests of the city, but also to the prestige and 
the good name of the City of Cincinnati. 

So, this summer, as it has twenty-seven sum- 
mers previously, opera carried on in this musi- 
cally-minded city, until the season’s final per- 
formance late in August. Singers of Metropoli- 
tan calibre took part; audience attendance in- 
creased; enthusiasm mounted. And what once 
had seemed a failure turned into one of the 
best seasons of summer opera in Cincinnati. 





In the New Orleans Opera Company’s pres- 
entation of “Andrea Chenier,” Elizabetta Bar- 
bato will sing the part of Maddalena. 





At its festival sponsored by the Newport 
Music Club at Newport, Rhode Island, the New 
England Opera Theatre will present September 
23rd-25th Mozart’s “The Impresario” and Men- 
otti’s “The Old Maid and the Thief.” 





Two opera companies are to tour the country, 
with double casts so that they can play nightly. 





century 


One, the company of Charles L. Wagner and 
Edward W. Snowdon, plan to travel from New 
England to Texas with at first but two operas, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” Later 
they will give “The Barber of Seville.” The 
other is the Boston Grand Opera Company. Its 
repertoire will be “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “La 
Traviata” and “Faust.” E. E. Stanford is the 
managing director. 





The New York Lemonade Opera has added 
to its repertoire still another and until now prac- 
tically unknown opera by a famous composer. 
This is Mendelssohn’s “Die Heimkehr aus der 
Fremde,” composed in 1829 in celebration of the 
silver wedding anniversary of his parents. It 
was presented on August 30th in English, and 
was entitled “The Stranger.” 

Alfredo Salmaggi’s 1949-50 season of grand 
opera will open at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music September 17th. 

The New York City Opera Company will 
open its twelfth season on September 29th, with 
Laszlo Halasz its artistic and music director. 
The eight-week season will offer two new pro- 
ductions: Prokofiev’s “The Love for Three 
Oranges” in English, and Richard Strauss’ “Der 
Rosenkavalier” in German. “The Love for 
Three Oranges,” which has not been heard in 
this country since 1922, will be given in an 


English translation by Victor Seroff. 











A total of two hundred performances, a 
world’s record for stock production, was achieved 
by “The Desert Song” when it completed its 
engagement at the Paper Mill Playhouse in 
Millburn, New Jersey, September 3rd. 





A class for opera librettists was an innovation 
of the Berkshire Festival this summer. 





Tadeusz Kassern, forty-five-year-old Polish 
composer, has been commissioned to write an 
opera by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 
It is to be based on “The Anointed,” a Polish 
play by Jerzy Zulawski, which deals with the 
story of a false prophet of the seventeenth 
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Left to right: Richard Hirsch, Anthony J. Marsch, Irving Friedel 


and Morris Tilkin. 


second ro 


Left to right, first row: Samuel Elkind and Felix Vandergucht; 
: Solomon Pressman and Friedrich Schaefer. 


Old Timers’ Symphony Orchestra 


Recording and 


Transcription Fund turned in one of the 
most satisfying and memorable perform- 
ances of its three-year public service history 
when New York City’s Local 802 presented the 
Old Timers’ Symphony Orchestra to an over- 


T HE FEDERATION’S 


flow audience at Brooklyn’s Prospect Park in 
mid-August. 2 

Widely recognized by the metropolitan press 
as one of the most newsworthy musical treats 
of the summer, sixty-two old timers demon- 
strated, under the baton of Dr. Frieder Weiss- 
mann, that real artistry does not tarnish with 
the years. 

Every facility of President Petrillo’s office 
was afforded Local 802’s R. & T. Committee 
to build the affair into a major musical event, 
because it was recognized that a successful ex- 
periment with aging musicians would help to 
establish a pattern useful to other locals desir- 


Conductor Dr. Frieder Weissmann turns his attention to the 


ing to give employment and recognition to 
members who have passed the age of normally 
active service. 

So great was the success of the concert that 
Local 802 has scheduled the Old Timers for 
Sunday evening, September 11th, at the Mall in 
Central Park, New York. 

The night of symphony music was the cul- 
mination of an experiment begun a year ago 
when Abram Goutkin, sixty-six-year-old ’cell- 
ist, organized the Old Timers and won support 
for them from the Local’s R. & T. Committee. 
Dr. Weissmann, permanent conductor of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Philharmonic, found time in 
between summer conducting assignments to 
rehearse the Old Timers. For weeks before the 
“formal debut” at Brooklyn, Dr. Weissmann, 
working shirtless in the heat of a torrid New 
York summer, sweated it out with the Old- 
Timers who rehearsed long hours over their 


violas as the concert gets under way. 





scores. Like Fred Schaefer, violinist, and Sol 
Pressman, violist, both seventy-eight, and seniors 
of the group, nearly all of the Old Timers have 
worked in leading symphonies. Schaefer has 
been a member of the Federation since 1893. 
All members are sixty years or older. 

The newsworthiness of the event was recog- 
nized by the New York metropolitan press 
which responded with picture spreads and col- 
umns of favorable publicity for the Old Timers 
with the result that the symphony has won 
public recognition as an established entity in 
metropolitan music circles. Much of the com- 
ment reflected favorably upon the musicians’ 
union for contriving employment and _ recog- 
nition for its aging members. 

President Petrillo’s office has let it be known 
that its R. & T. division will cooperate whole- 
heartedly with other locals which undertake 
similar projects for its old timers. 


Left to right: Abram Goutkin, Sigmund Mondzak, Jean Schwiller 


and Henry Lungen. 












































Pilgrimage, 1949 


HE ANNUAL pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Serge has been completed. The pilgrims 
are now back home and the twelfth Berk- 
shire Music Festival is part of history. 

And surely it and its preceding festivals will 
remain in history as a peculiar manifestation of 
American life. One is tempted to think back 
to the camp meetings that were so popular for 
religious devotees in the summers of the 1850's 
to find its parallel. Or else to remember the 
crowds of those at Ste. Anne de Begupré in 
Quebec, waiting outside the large church in the 
hope of being cured. 

Each year the festival has been growing 
larger, so that now Serge Koussevitzky has only 
to lift his baton and 5,000 pilgrims will assemble 
to hear him conduct a chamber orchestra in an 
all-Bach program. The thing is growing like 
a snowball. The grounds of Tanglewood have 
become holy in the minds of thousands of Amer- 
icans. They have come to feel they must take 
the pilgrimage there at least once a summer. 

Dr. Koussevitzky has undoubtedly done a re- 
markable thing in building up the festival— 
and an even more splendid thing in creating 
the Berkshire Music Center, which is part of it. 
But for all that, it must be admitted that it is 
not only for music that the vast crowds show up. 

As one watches the hordes pour into the 
grounds of the lovely estate, one wonders why 
they come. Many hundreds of them are clearly 
musical illiterates. For many it must undoubt- 
edly be a first hearing of a symphony orchestra 
in the flesh. And many who set up their blankets 
and pillows on the lawn outside the shed make 
no real pretense at listening. They chat and 
visit while the music is going on, often stepping 
right over those who do want to hear, but ar- 
rived too late to get one of the 6,000 reserved 
seats under the cover of Eliel Saarinen’s vast 
fan-shaped roof on pillars. 

“It has been publicized,” this is one of the 
reasons commonly given for such turnouts. But 
my own explanation is the vilgrimage one. 


People travel by automobile, train and air, from all over the country, 
Here hundreds settle themselves 


on the lawn surrounding the Shed to enjoy the concert. 


to attend the Berkshire Festival. 


» York. 









Speaking of Music: 


lose much of the charm it had in the days be- 
fore it was selected as an eastern seacoast Can- 
terbury. And the reason, it seems to me, is that 
expense, labor of travel, hardship, trial by the 
elements are all part of the standard aspects of 


There must be something deeply and psycho- 
logically satisfying about going on a pilgrimage. 
In century after century one finds that people 
have done it. But now most of the old excuses 
have been demolished. But people will not be 
thwarted in getting satisfaction of fundamental 
needs. They find new shrines, new saints, new 
hardships to endure—and then, off they start. 


For there are hardships attending the Berk- 
shire Festival, make no mistake about that. The 
majority of those who go there live in New 
If they are lucky enough to have cars, 
it means riding four hours there and four back. 
And many make the round trip in one day. If 
they haven’t cars, it is even more difficult get- 
ting to Lenox, Stockbridge or Pittsfield, the 
three nearest communities where one can find 
hotel accommodations—at good steep prices. 


Then there is the problem of getting to 
Tanglewood. The roads are narrow and on a 
Saturday night the traffic will be so thick that 
it will take a good hour and a half to crawl the 
six miles from Pittsfield. Getting out of the park- 
ing lots after the concerts is another problem. 

Then there is the weather to contend with. 
The first Saturday night this season, for in- 
stance, there were almost 9,000 people out on 
the lawn when the heavens opened. They got 
drenched, but rather than leave they crowded 
into the colonnades under the shed and stood 
there for the hour and twenty minutes it took 
to traverse Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony. Other 
crowds who were under the shadeless lawns on 
Sunday afternoons got practically baked by the 
sun. . 

Yet still they come, crowding to the festival 
in such numbers that the event is coming to 


a chat backstage at the Berkshires. 
Rozario Mazzeo, Attilio Poto and Manuel Valerio. 


pilgrimage. People seem to like them and to 
feel the more of them they endure the more 
good the pilgrimage does them. 

It is not strange that city people should find 
themselves crowding to the Berkshires in the 
hope of miracles of solace. After all, they’ve 
read such rapturous accounts of the beauty of 
the concerts and the surroundings, and they are 
so starved for the divine experience. Their 
Berkshire migrations are just part of a mass re- 
action against congested cities, where there is 
so little beauty, where spiritual reward is so 
sparse and where one’s faith is sapped rather 


than nourished.—R. P. 


Bach in the Berkshires 


T THE SECOND all-Bach concert at 

Tanglewood, July 23rd, Lukas Foss, as 

soloist in the Concerto in D minor for 
Piano and String Orchestra, played with such 
gusto and freshness of attack that he brought 
home to his hearers a vivid feeling of the quali- 
ties in Bach that commend him to the young 
moderns. And many young moderns were there 
to hear it. So preponderantly youthful was the 
audience that it made us feel we were in our 
school days again. Learn we certainly did, both 
from the work itself and from the manner of its 
portrayal. In the first movement Foss high- 
lighted the spareness and economy of thematic 
material, on which Bach built such a magnificent 





The clarinetists of the Boston Symphony Orchestra take time out for 


Left to right: Pasquale Cardeilo, 
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Festival and Stadium 


musical superstructure; in the second, the slow 
movement, we were made to realize the unity 
in variety secured by the sustained thirteen-bar 
bass theme, repeated in five different keys, while 
the wonderfully varied melodic line in the upper 
part floated magically above it; in the third 
movement, Foss carried the free fantasies of the 
piano part to a level of high gaiety, conveying 
the effect of control over wild abandon. He had 
admirable and sympathetic support throughout 
from’ Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and the twelve 
string players, who seemed, however, content to 
take their cue from the youthful soloist. 

It may be fanciful to conjecture that much of 
the excellence of Foss’s interpretation of Bach 
was due to the fact that he is himself a com- 
poser. Certainly about this performance there 
was evident a process of re-creation; and the 
work was made to seem as “masterful as on the 
first day of its creation.” 

The young composers, conductors, and instru- 
mentalists who study at Tanglewood seem, in- 
deed, to take on some of the distinguishing 
characteristics which mark the leader of the 
Berkshire Music School and Festival. When, 
on Sunday, August 14th, Dr. Koussevitzky made 
his last formal appearance as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony (he will continue summers 
at Tanglewood), his touch was as sure as ever. 
Over and above the personal and professional 
gifts that have made him a great orchestra- 
builder, there were evident the powers that have 
made him also a true stimulator of composition 
in America, and a significant musical mind: as 
he conducts, he carries in suspension in his mind 
the whole work being performed, and at the 
same time he is able to demand and elicit from 
his performers that exquisite perfection of detail 
which Blake thought the essential quality of art. 
Thus Koussevitzky blends over-all structural 
command with detailed finish: that is his true 


glory as a*conductor. 
—S. S. S. 


Seattle Survey 


HE THIRD annual music festival of con- 
temporary works was held in Seattle this 
summer at the University of Washington. 
Four programs were presented during the month 
of August, the first two featuring chamber 
music. ‘The University Concert Band, under 
the direction of Walter Welke, gave a special 
concert which included four first performances, 
and the University Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dr. Stanley Chapple, concluded the 
series in an unusual program of new music. 
Compositions by students, ex-students and 
faculty members were heard, along with works 
by leading American and British composers. 
Of particular interest was the final concert 
given by the University Summer Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Stanley Chapple. 
“Lyric Prelude,” a new work by Lockrem John- 
son, who has been both a student and faculty 
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member, received its initial performance. Robe- 
son Allport, a student, heard his “Symphony for 
Strings.” A highlight of the evening was the 
performance of “Dies Natalis” by the English 
composer, Gerald Finzi. —D. C. 


Stadium Spotlight 


Be pers GLENN and Eugene List are 
well calculated to keep any concert audi- 
ence in suspence. Miss Glenn at the New 
York Stadium early last month played Khacha- 
turian’s Violin Concerto with a coherence and 
poignancy that brought each phrase into smooth 
relation with its neighbor and the whole into 
focus. Her playing—shall we call it stalwart? 
—has a forthrightness that brings out pure music 
as water gushes out of a mountain-side. This 





Carroll Glenn Eugene List 


sort of playing by women is, we vow, first to be 
found on this earth in the present generation. 
One does not call it womanly musicianship. 
One calls it musicianship, period. 

Eugene List, who chose a- gratefuller (and 
more old-fashioned) vehicle, Grieg’s Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra, executed it also in a 
more time-tried way. That is, he was properly 
powerful and lush and spectacular—all those 
things concert audiences require a young virtuoso 
to be. But sincerity showed through. He will 
not give up with accomplishing what is ex- 
pected of him. 

Speaking of women players, it was the pianist 
Stell Andersen who upheld the role of the 
woman instrumentalist. She had an extraordi- 
nary feeling for mood, and she could sustain 
crescendos and decrescendos as a bird negoti- 
ates ups and downs in flight. Her pianissimos 
had a feathery lightness. However, careful 
never to exaggerate, her effects were studied 
like germs under a microscope rather than like 
vistas stretching out before the naked eye. 

Two conductors occupied the  stadium’s 
podium and this writer’s attention last month, 
two conductors as unlike in their podium tactics 
as can be imagined: Efrem Kurtz and Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. Mr. Kurtz indicates explicitely 
and along accepted lines. His directions are 
precise, plausible, unmistakeable. He guides 
the men by gestures, signs, designations they are 
used to. If his interpretations differ from the 





usual at any point, he is careful to bring this out 
with especial clarity. 

Mitropoulos, if he ever studied conducting, 
must have promptly junked all the traditional 
precepts taught him. ‘He conducts like no one 


else in this world. 
Instrumentalists under 
him are startled into 


a new kind of percep- 
tiveness by the very un- 
orthodoxy of his meth- 
ods. Twiddled fingers, 
flapping hands, hunched 
shoulders, waggling 
arms, bobbing head— 
these are the gestures 
that elicit the rare pianis- 
simos, the infinitely 
subtle phrasings, «the 
emotional surgings. An 
orchestra man tells us one of the men com- 
plained he could not follow the directions. 
Mitropoulos was all solicitude. “What would 
you like me to do? I'll use a baton if you think 
that better.” But with the baton in his hand 
he turned wooden and static. He had to lay it 
aside. It takes those bare hands and that un- 
gainly-graceful figure to coax beauty to the 
surface. 

Two works we shall not forget, in the orches- 
tral portions of the August fare: the stupendous 
Brahms’ Fourth Mitropoulos gave us on August 
10th and the utterly sensuous Scheherazade 
Efrem Kurtz offered us on August 2nd. Both, 
we fancy, were perfect projections of the com- 
posers’ intentions. 





Dimitri Mitropoulos 


—H. S. 


Varied Vocalists 


WO SINGERS made the August concerts 

at the NBC studios memorable. (These 

were soloists on the regular Sunday night 
broadcast programs of the NBC Symphony.) 

Elena Nikolaidi who sang on August 14th 
was one of the most full-throated, full-noted 
singers we have ever heard. The sound flows 
out with seemingly no artifice, and her warm 
and gracious presence is balm to those listeners 
heart-hurt and all but heart-hardened by the 
shrill stridency of so many radio singers. She 
wisely chose Saint-Saéns’ “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” because this needs just such unob- 
structed outpouring. 

Robert Merrill’s singing was something else 
again. His success has been gained as much for 
his dramatic as for his 
vocal flair—and it was 
something to watch him 
act with his voice—this 
in the Largo al Facto- 
tum from “The Barber 
of Seville,” making a 
dozen sounds unclassi- 
fiable in any vocal cate- 
gory—a whoosh, a gulp, 
a guzzle,'a cluck—all of 
them fitting perfectly 
into the characterization 
of Figaro. Radio listen- 
ers missed by not seeing 
him, with his head- 
scoopings and his facial contortions, but through 
hearing they must have got the feeling of it all 
—-exhuberance and then some. ae 
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had better not get into conversation with 

Efrem Kurtz. For with him ideas form the 
texture of every sentence he utters. He'll be 
talking about a charming flower vase his wife 
has designed—“It has grooves, you see, which 
deflect the stems of flowers in patterned lines” 
—then with no transition at all come out with 
a new plan for increasing interest in symphony 
orchestras. It is better to visit him, we'd say, 
on a brisk October day and come with a set of 
sagely arrived at opinions and a headful of 
newly acquired enthusiasms. Otherwise, one is 
apt to come out a poor second in the rapid verbal 
exchange. 


Two ideas especially claim more than passing 
enthusiasm. He believes (1) that string players 
in symphony orchestras should be paid at a 
scale equal to that of competent players on wind 
instruments and (2) that the engagement of 
women players in our symphony orchestras 
should be encouraged. He advances these sug- 
gestions not from any sentimental point of view 
either toward strings or toward women players, 
but simply because he thinks that their adoption 
would cause orchestras to fare better. 


x ONE is averse to receiving new ideas one 


But before the conversation is allowed to take 
on a theoretical cast he falls to talking about 
the orchestra he is currently developing—the 
Houston Symphony. “When [ first went to 
Houston in 1948, it was my first duty,” he ex- 
plains, “to convince citizens of that Texan city 
that it was not worth their while to support 
a mediocre orchestra, that this would be throw- 
ing money away. A first-class orchestra, though 
more expensive in the running, is still a saving, 
since it pays its way in prestige for the town 
and enjoyment for its citizens. It is not fair to 
the community to raise money and have only a 
half-way orchestra. Therefore I choose the best 
first-chair men I can. The orchestra members 
are attracted to Houston by the twenty-four- 
week season, and the salary I offer them makes 
it worth their while. Moreover, I get various 
business enterprises interested in this work. Last 
season an exchange store sponsored three con- 
certs. People had to go to the store to get tickets 
—and this popularized the store.” 


“Never Play Down!” 


I asked Mr. Kurtz what sort of music he 
programmed—did he popularize the concerts? 
“If I would play down to the people they 
wouldn't come,” he emphasized. “I give them 
contemporaneous works. I give them American 
works.” This interviewer remembered then the 
notices that had come to her desk during the 
past year: “Efrem Kurtz has commissioned Don 
Gillis to write a symphonic suite based on the 
story of Sam Houston .. . Efrem Kurtz and the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra will present the 
world premiere of Roy Harris’ new work for 
viola and orchestra . . . World premiere of 
Harold Shapero’s “The Travellers’ by the Hous- 
ton Symphony under Efrem Kurtz . . . Aaron 
Copland’s Children’s Suite from “The Red Pony’ 
received its first performance by the Houston 
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EFREM KURTZ 





Born in St. Petersburg (the grandson 
of a bandmaster of Czar Nicholas 1) 
Efrem Kurtz left Russia in 1917, fleeing 
the Revolution. After numerous Euro- 
pean successes, he came to America in 
1937 and became conductor of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic in 1942. This is his 
second year with the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra. 











Symphony Orchestra—the first time that a com- 
position by Copland has been premiered in the 
Southwest.” 


But Mr. Kurtz is hurrying on. “Audiences 
are attracted to concerts in Houston not alone 
by the high calibre of the works. Last season I 
initiated the practice of Promenade Concerts— 
these to bring in university students, high school 
students, young couples. Attracted by the in- 
formality of this type of concert—and by the 
excellent soloists appearing at each—the young 
folks are in the end attracted to symphonic 
music itself. In the coming season the Prome- 
nades are to be discontinued, but I am confident 
many of the members of that audience will re- 
turn to augment the regular subscription con- 
certs. A part of the hall will be reserved for 


the young people.” 

So that Texas composers will be stimulated to 
write symphonic works, the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra sponsors a Texas composers’ contest, 
its panel of judges the conductors of Texas’ three 
major symphony orchestras: Mr. Kurtz, Max 
Reiter (San Antonio), and Walter Hendl 
(Dallas). As developed by Mr. Kurtz, the plan 
of judging the competition calls for the three 
conductors to study and formulate their private 
opinions of the entries and then to meet in joint 
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consultation for the final judging. The judges 
then decide which compositions, if any, are de- 
serving of public performance, and those so 
selected will be performed on a subscription con- 
cert of the Houston Orchestra in the spring of 
1950. The composer whose work is given “first 
place” in the contest also will receive a cash 
award of $250.00, and other prizes will be 
awarded to composers of the second and third 
place selections. Incidentally, all compositions 
to enter the current contest must be received by 
the Houston Symphony Society prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. 


Not a Concession to Femininity 


This writer has long since grown accustomed 
to musicians she is interviewing championing 
the cause of women in the musical field with a 
vigor somewhat conditioned, she fears, by her 
own sex. A clarinetist will point out that it was 
his mother who bought him his first instrument. 
A harpist will point out the fact that his com- 
panion in the orchestra, a woman, “is good, 
very good—as long as the compositions do not 
call for enharmonic shifts.” A teacher will 
underline the fact that girls often make better 
pupils than boys. A composer will cite dress- 
making as illustrative of the creative process. 
In our interview with Efrem Kurtz, however, 
we had the feeling that, in eulogizing women 
in orchestras, he wasn’t in the least making the 
conciliatory gesture toward the be-skirted inter- 
viewer. His completely objective and completely 
candid attitude held. Yet his enthusiasm 
mounted. He liked women in orchestras, he 
said because their being there was good for 
music and good for box office. He knew, more- 
over, how to make a good thing better by having 
special orchestral uniforms designed (by a fa- 
mous Parisian couturier) so that the women 
players did not stand out for their femininity 
(they were practically indistinguishable from 
men) but for their musicianship. “Girls in 
music schools often outnumber the boys,” he 
pointed out, “and the girls stay longer—till they 
graduate, while boys often are tempted to take 
a job before their courses are finished. So the 
average woman applicant for a position in an 
orchestra is more capable than the average man 
applicant. Because” (and here he reached the 
core of the problem) “women know they have 
to be highly expert to get a job at all in the 
music world, and only the best musicians have 
the courage to train for a career.” 

I mentioned something about inconveniences 
on tour. 

“It’s just a notion that women members are 
liabilities when the orchestra is traveling,” he 
said. “They can be just as good sports as men. 
But that’s all beside the point. The point is 
they are often even better musicians!” 

There are incidentally fourteen women mem- 
bers in the Houston Symphony. Orchestra—this-- 
a good percentage as major orchestras go. Their 
instruments are: violin (8), cello (2), harp (1), 
flute (1), oboe (1), and percussion (1). 

—Hope Stoddard. 
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et RITE TO the members of the Hous- 

Won Symphony Orchestra individually 

and see what they have to say about 

their orchestra, about the audiences, about Hous- 

ton, about me!” Efrem Kurtz’s face kindled in 
one of its luminous smiles. 

“Exactly what I will do!” I said 

And this is exactly what I did. 

The answers came back with a promptness 
and explicitness that indicated long champing 
at the bit of inarticulateness. In the following 
digest of the replies, let our readers remember, 
pray, that this is a free and full airing of opinion. 
(I stated in my letter no names were to be 
used.) Addressed to the members of any sym- 
phony orchestra, the questionnaire would have 
meant a bringing to the surface of all sorts of 
hidden grievances, the unstopping of numerous 
long-pent-up grudges. We must give due credit 
to Efrem Kurtz and to the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra for being the good sports they are in 
offering themselves as an example of an orches- 
tra forging ahead in spite of a number of me- 
chanical drawbacks and human frailties. 


What About Rehearsals? 


The questions regarding rehearsals called 
forth the most unequivocal responses. 

What suggestions can you make regarding 
procedure at rehearsals?—brought a large num- 
ber of answers dwelling on conductorial tactics: 

1. Members should be asked more often to 
play alone. 

2. Too much time spent on the strings 
makes it boring for the woodwinds and 
brass (this from a member of one of 
the latter sections). 

3. Essentials should be attacked. 

4. Tendency is to get involved in one work 
and thus slight one movement of a 
piece, or a whole work. 

Then there were as well suggestions regard- 
ing mechanical improvements: 

1. Have comfortable chairs and proper 

lighting. 
List dates of programs to be rehearsed. 

3. Rehearsal hall inadequate. We need a 
new hall. 

4. Use a single standard clock to eliminate 
doubts about intermission periods and 
overtime. 

5. Get the orchestra better tuned by another 
clear “A” after intermission. 

To the question, Do you think there should 
be more or less rehearsal time?—more than half 
of the members answered that the present period 
(cited by one as 2%4 hours) was adequate. It 
seeméd too long to a sixth of the members, not 
long enough to a fourth of them. 

What comment can you make regarding 
Efrem Kurtz’ conducting? This question was 
suggested with great good will by Mr. Kurtz 
himself. The great majority ,of answers em- 
phasized the conductor’s accomplishments: 
“Kurtz knows his business perfectly” . . . “Re- 
hearsals are efficiently conducted” . . . “His very 
relaxed manner puts orchestra at ease” . . . “He 
has great audience appeal” . . . “Warm, sympa- 
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Foremost among the cultural projects 
of Houston, Texas, is its symphony or- 
chestra, which has pioneered the develop- 
ment of fine music in Texas. The history 
of this orchestra goes back to 1913, when 
an ensemble of thirty-five players was 
formed under the direction of Julian Paul 
Blitz for a trial concert. The budget of 
the first season was $1,500. Paul Berge 
followed Mr. Blitz as conductor, and re- 
mained head of the ensemble until the 
country entered the first world war. In 
1930 a reorganization of the orchestra got 
under way, and in 1931 it was ready to 
give a full season with Uriel Nespoli as 
conductor. He was succeeded by Frank 
St. Leger. After a series of guest conduc- 
tors, Ernest Hoffman became head of the 
orchestra, a position he retained for eleven 
years. During his tenure the orchestra 
came to musical maturity. After a season 
of guest conductors, Efrem Kurtz was 
chosen to head the orchestra in 1948. 











thetic musician” . . . “An easy man to play for. 
There seems to be no pressure on you and, re- 
sult, you play very relaxed” .. . “A most agree- 
able conductor to play for and work with”... 
“Conducting excellent” . “Interpretations 
good” .. . “He insists on a faithful interpreta- 
tion of the work as well in the whole as in the 
details” . . . “He is a joy to play under”... 
“A sincere, enthusiastic, inspired conductor, fine 
musician, profound and secure.” 

One or two qualified their praise, however: 
“Excellent showman conductor, but at times he 
can become too showy” . . . “Nice to work for, 
but some people are inclined to take advantage 
of his niceness. If he were a little tougher on 
the orchestra some members would work 
harder” . . . “The dynamic balance of the or- 
chestra could be improved.” 

The question, “Do you think the seating 
arrangement of the orchestra can be improved?”, 
brought forth suggestions for a better system 
of risers or elevations for the woodwind and 
brass, and for a discontinuance of differentiations 
between “Ist” and “2nd” violins. Most answers 
praised the present arrangement. 

The question, Do you think the behavior (at 
rehearsals and concerts) of your colleagues might 
be improved?—called out several complaints of 
unnecessary talking. Most of the answers, how- 
ever, expressed complete satisfaction. 

What suggestions can you make for improv- 
ing the musical calibre of the orchestra? This 
question netted a whole flock of opinions: First 
chair members should coach the other members 
in their section; each member should listen as 
he plays, not only to himself but to the whole 
orchestra (“We need a hall with better acoustics 
to do this, though”); members should form 
chamber music groups for practice; a good con- 
servatory of music should be started in Houston 
to develop local musicians; individuals should 






study scores outside; there should be a longer 
season since this would entice good musicians 
from out of town. 


Contracts and Comforts 


The question, What suggestion can you make 
for bettering the lot of musicians in the or- 
chestra?—drew out numerous pleas for: 


1. A better concert hall: “We rehearse in a 
room resembling a barn. Because of 
extreme humidity it also needs air con- 
ditioning” . . . “Our hall is too big, 
too hot, and has bad acoustics.” 

2. A lounge. 

3. Better washrooms. 

4. Comfortable chairs. 

5. A locker room and storage space. 

6. Dressing rooms. 

7. Sick funds. 

8. Retirement home. 





Marion Davies, first cellist of the orchestra, 
wearing the dress especially designed by a 
famous Parisian couturier for the women players. 


9. Permanent endowment fund. 

10. A voice in the management of the or- 
chestra‘ 

ll. Higher pay. 

12. Longer contracts. 

13. A pension fund. 


14. Some means whereby the musicians can 
enter more complétely into the life of 
Houston. Some members of the or- 
chestra find it almost impossible to meet 
townspeople. 
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Do you think audience manners can be improved? This query 
aroused in several cases indignant response: “Housatonians need no 
coaching” . . . “Audiences are quite polite” . “Manners cannot be 
improved” (The phrasing here is a bit ambiguous, but we get the point.) 
... “The people here are not blasé like Eastern audiences.” However, 
with the few answerers who ventured suggestions, lateness came in for 
a good portion of the censure. “People in this part of the country seem 
to have difficulty in arriving on time” . . . “People who straggle in after 
the concert begins should be detained until the piece is over” . . . “Con- 
certs should begin on time regardless—then people would .come earlier.” 
These last remarks have so universal a ring that we might be listening 
to complaints of audiences anywhere from Capetown, Africa, to Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. 


THE BOTTLE MOTIF 


The only other flaw in audience manners seemed to be the “bottle 
problem,” as one correspondent phrased it. This left us rather mystified 
vatil. another cleared it up for us with, “They drink too many cokes in 
Houston.” Another further elaborated, “Audience manners can be im- 
proved by their reading the program notes. In very clear print it says, 
‘Please do not bring Coca Cola bottles into the auditorium.’ Many times 
during an orchestral pause bottles have been dropped or kicked.” (Be- 
fore audience members in cooler climates make the smug assertion that 
their programs are never so marred, let them remember the coughs, 
shuffling of program leaflets and creaking seats that sound out just as 
the orchestra goes into a pianissimo. 

We looked forward to some interesting replies to the “For men only” 
question: “Do you approve of women playing in orchestras, and why?”, 
but we got even more than we bargained for. 

A volley of reproaches were levelled at us from women members. 
“I object to this question,” remonstrated one. “Why should men mem- 
bers have the prerogative of approval on a question which should rest 
on musical capability rather than on sex?” Then again, “The men do 
not or should not have authority to say whether or not women should 
be in orchestras. You do not ask women whether they approve of men!” 


As a woman, I| apologize for including so one-sided a question, but 
hasten to add that the male contingency in no case took unfair advantage 
of my thoughtlessness. Every single one of the men who answered this 
question (a few left it blank) set down a firm yes. Their reasons tan 
like this: “Women are very dependable, contrary to general opinion”. . . 
“Women have positively proven themselves to be men’s equals if not 
superiors as musicians” . . . “There is better tone quality especially in the 
string sections, when women play, too.” 

Another man wrote in, “Women actually are better players than men. 
They have to be. They would never get the jobs if they weren't. They've 
practiced and practiced until they are letter perfect. And besides, they've 
got a feeling for music that men sometimes lack.” 


WITH RESERVATIONS 


However, certain of the affirmatives were qualified by: “Women 
should keep away from instruments such as bass and trombone” (this 
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irom a bass player); “A musician should be engaged for his or her 
ability regardless of sex, provided she doesn’t possess—and display— 


charms like Betty Grable’s.” Still another replied that, while he approved 
of women in orchestras, “the ratio should not be over ten per cent.” He 


gave as his reason, “Women usually work for less money than men— 


‘and this weakens men’s bargaining position.” That last answer deserves 
deep study. 


THE GRACIOUS APPROACH 


The final question, What suggestions can you make for increasing 
interest in the Houston Symphony Orchestra among citizens of Houston?” 
brought a rich harvest of suggestions: 

1. Have several public rehearsals each month and an essay contest. 

2. Give more standard works. There have been too many premieres. 

Although Houston has the earmarks of becoming a_ highly 
musical city, I don’t think you should dump a ton of coal on 
a small fire. 


More musical education, both for children and adults. 
conservatory. Music appreciation classes. 


Uo 


A good 


4. Increase the number of student concerts and lengthen the summer 
season of free park concerts. 

5. More “pop” concerts. 

6. Members of the orchestra should play in chamber music concerts, 

and in recital as soloists. 

Educate the children in school to understand the symphony 

programs. 


“I 


8. Concert-goers should be encouraged to visit backstage after con- 
certs, to establish closer personal contact with musicians. 


9. A daily feature column in the “Post” or “Chronicle,” reporting 
orchestral activities, rehearsal anecdotes, personality sketches of 
symphony members and guest conductors. This would make 
the orchestra human and alive to the public. 


10. A music critic who knows something about music. 
11. A new concert hall. 


One begins to notice how often this item, “a new concert hall,” 
emerges in the answers. 


FOR THE GOOD OF ALL! 


So much for what is occupying the thoughts of members of the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra. Our readers, we are sure, join us in 
thanking these instrumentalists for their generous expression of opinion. 
One answerer wrote, “I don’t know exactly what is the purpose of this 
proposed article, but I do hope it will be of benefit to the Houston Sym- 
phony, as there have been a,good many people who have devoted time, 
effort and real enthusiasm to the backing of the Symphony.” We hope 
with her that it will be of benefit to the Houston Symphony, as well as 
to many other striving orchestras throughout the country. 


—Hope Stoddard. 


KURTZ, CONDUCTOR 
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Eddie Albert and his Police Gazette reporter 
friend, Mary McCarty, confront Joseph Pulit- 
zer (Philip Bourneuf), who has just found 
out the imported model is a fraud. Thus he 
can corral the publicity for the $100,000 ped- 
estal for which the World raised the money. 


Bartholdi (center). 


Eddie Albert (as Horace Miller) photographing 
Allyn McLerie (Monique Dupont), who poses as 
Statue of Liberty in the Paris studio of sculptor 
it seems the girl didn’t pose 
for the original—but Eddie thinks so, and Bartholdi 
doesn’t disillusion him, 














Mary McCarty, of the Police Gazette, hails 
the Policemen’s Ball in Walhalla Hall. As 
Maisie Dell, Miss McCarty is the chum—and 
admirer—of Eddie Albert. But when he falls 
in love with the visiting model, Maisie nobly 
plays the good pal, and gives him up. 


Miss Liberty 


York Herald was feuding over circulation 

with Joseph Pulitzer of the World, and the 
Statue of Liberty got mixed up in the row—or, 
more strictly, the French model who allegedly 
posed for Bartholdi’s masterpiece got pitched 
into the middle. The Herald photographer 
brought her over to New York for the unveil- 


Jren GORDON BENNETT of the New 


wise to the fact that the girl really was not the 
model, and gloated over Bennett, stealing all the 
publicity for the benefit of the World. 

This is the bare outline of the story on which 
Robert Sherwood as librettist, Irving Berlin as 
tune and lyric writer, and Moss Hart as director 
(and gagman) have built this musical. 

It all happened in the eighteen-eighties—the 


Top hit song of the show is “Let’s Take an 
Old-Fashioned Walk,” done as a duet by the 
leads, who also sing “Just One Way to Say I 
Love You.” Among the humorous numbers 
are “Homework,” in praise of domesticity, sung 
by Mary McCarty, and “You Can Have Him,” 
a duet by the leading ladies, who play Alphonse 
and Gaston over the hero. A topical number 


ing, along with her raffish grandmother, the 
Countess, who was really a ragpicker. Pulitzer, 
who had raised from his subscribers a fund of 


age of bustles and high hair-dos, and Motley 
has as much fun (and success) with the cos- 
tumes as Jerome Robbins does with the Irish 
dancing at the Policemen’s Ball (see cut). 


is “Little Fish in a Big Pond,” while the nos- 
talgic song is “Paris Wakes Up and Smiles.” 
Orchestrations are by Don Walker, while Jay 
Blackton handles the baton in the pit. 





$100,000 for a pedestal for the huge statue, got 


The Policemen’s Ball, one of Jerome Robbins’ livelier inspirations, in 
full swing in Act II of “Miss Liberty.” The dance is full of riotous 
action and wild abandon. Motley outdoes herself on the costumes 
this spree: they’re a delightful takeoff on the styles of the ’eighties. 
rhythm, gaiety, eye-and-ear appeal, this dance number is one of 


me high points of the show. 
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Eddie Albert and Ethel Griffies (as the beggar-countess from Paris 
with a lot of funny lines) lead the chorus in some high-jinks. Ethel 
Griffies, with her long experience in the movies and in British music 
halls, plays the Countess from the gutter with inimitable comic force. 


Her gusto, indeed, is the British counterpart of Mary McCarty’s Irish 


brand of the same. 
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XYLOPHONE VERSUS MARIMBA 


B. J., Philadelphia, asks what is the difference between a xylophone 
and a marimba? Also, what is their actual pitch? Further, how to write 
parts for these instruments? 

Both instruments are of the same family, the principal difference 
being in their size and register. The marimba is the larger proportioned 
of the two and its register is one octave below that of the xylophone. 

The highest tone on a standard xylophone is the five-lined C, desig- 
nated by the 88th note on the 88-note pianoforte keyboard, as in “A.” 
The highest note on a standard marimba is the four-lined C—designated 
by the 76th note on the pianoforte keyboard, as in “B”: 
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An arranger endeavoring to ascertain the range of mallet-played 
instruments is truly and indeed in a tough spot. Four octaves is supposed 
to be standard for the xylophone. So is three-and-a-half. Some of the 
boys use a three-octave instrumtent. The marimba comes in the same 
variety of ranges. A five-octave instrument combining the ranges of both 
xylophone and marimba is not uncommon. Then there is the vibra- 
phone/vibraharp (“vibes”) and, if matters need be further complicated, 
we have the orchestra bells (glockenspiel), bell lyra, cathedral chimes, 
and such. 

Such variation in styles and sizes often results in making the brief 
references usually allotted to dictionary definitions inadequate for the 
professional writer. Gardner’s chart of Comparative Ranges * authorita- 


‘tively lists the registers and ranges of the different mallet-played instru- 


ments. So do similar charts in use by the Leedy Manufacturing 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana, and J. C. Deagan, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, 
who manufacture the instruments in question. These charts show the 
hichest tone of the xylophone and of the marimba ranges to be as I have 
stated above. ¢ 

The ideal range for the xylophone is four octaves (C 40 up to C 88). 
That of the marimba is also four octaves (C 28 to C 76). However, the 
fact of there being so many 3% octave instruments (F 45 to C 88 for 
xylophone and F 33 to C 76 for marimba) in circulation leads many 
writers of every-day music to score their mallet-played parts within the 
latter ranges and hope for the best. 

The range of concert-size vibes is three octaves (F 33 to F 69), while 
that of orchestra bells is 24% octaves (G 59 to C 88). 

Ordinarily, I think that said arranger will do well to write his 
xylophone (and bell) parts an octave below the desired sounds, while 
marimba (and vibraphone) parts may be written exactly to desired sounds. 
An explanatory footnote in the score should remove any doubt in the 
mind of the player as to what is intended. . 

Further elucidation comes from the textbook of Gardner, already 
referred to: “It will probably take years completely to standardize the 
range of these (mallet-played) instruments. Obviously, the demand for 
a certain range influences the manufacturer and the popular demand does 
not always take into account the range conditioned by standard orchestra 
scores. 

“The notation for these instruments has been partly established, 
although there is still a conflict. As in the case of the piccolo, the notation 
of a xylophone or bell part in its actual register would entail the excessive 
use of leger lines above the staff; for this reason it has been written in a 
lower octave. ... In the case of an instrument of wide range (for example, 
41, octaves), pianoforte notation which emplovs both the F and G clefs 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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THE BUFFALO NICKEL (Victor) Erskine 
Hawkins and his Orchestra. 

A novelty tune given a catchy treatment by 

the band. 

THE ONE WHO GETS YOU (Victor) Tex 
Beneke and his Orchestra. 

A catchy tune with a good bounce beat. 
THE RETURN OF THE WAYFARING 
STRANGER (Columbia) Burl Ives with guitar 
accompaniment. 

The Wayfaring Stranger is back again with 
a collection of songs including “Little 
‘Mohee,” “Lord Randall,” “On Springfield 
Mountain,” “Colorado Trail,” and others. 
The singing is done in the usual easy-going 
Ives style and makes for pleasant listening. 
One of the most effective numbers in the 
album is the brief, unaccompanied “Colo- 


rado Trail.” 





BURL IVES 


SONGS OF ROMANCE (Columbia) Buddy 
Clark with Orchestral Accompaniment. 
“Songs of Romance” is a collection of sen- 
timental tunes dating back some ten or 
twenty. years. Nothing very outstanding 
here although Buddy Clark does a com- 
petent job on the singing. 
THE TEDDY BEARS’ PICNIC and PARADE 
OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS (Columbia) 
sung by Harry Babbitt with Orchestra under the 
direction of Charles Wolcott. 
These two favorite children’s tunes are well 
done here. Harry Babbitt presents them in 
a nice, friendly fashion with good results. 
NOW! NOW! NOW! (Victor) Larry Green 
and his Orchestra. 
A novelty tune in the manner of byegone 
days. Larry Green’s piano-playing has a 
sparkle you'll like. 
MARY MARTIN SINGS FOR YOU (Colum- 
bia Set MM-843). Eight memorable songs by 
Gershwin, Rodgers, Schwartz, Youmans, Berlin, 
with intimate accompaniments by Ben Ludlow. 
Mary Martin with orchestra conducted by 
Lehman Engel. 
The show tunes in this album are fine, and 
the famous Martin personality comes 
through on each one. Ben Ludlow has 
done a first-rate job on the arranging, using 
only a flute, doubling on clarinet and bass 
clarinet; a double bass; guitar; harp, and 
piano. 
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On Records and Recording 


ECUADOR (Capitol) Stan Kenton and his 
Orchestra. 
Lots of brass and rhythm here, and the 
plattermate “Journey to Brazil” has more 
of the same, plus the guitar playing of 
Laurindo Almeida. 
SONG OF SURRENDER (Victor) Mindy 
Carson with Orchestra conducted by Henri 
Rene. 
This release shows why Mindy Carson is 
riding high in popularity these days. She 
has a voice and style with lots of appeal. 
CRADLE POLKA ( Victor) Six Fat Dutchmen, 
under the direction of H. Loeffelmacher. 
As you might expect, this has plenty of 
bounce. For polka fans. Reverse side, 
“Barn Dance Schottische” is good and 
rustic, too. 
NOBILISSIMA VISIONE by Paul Hindemith 
and SERENADE FOR FLUTE AND 
STRINGS by Howard Hanson (Columbia Set 
MM-841) played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
with Eugene Ormandy, conductor. ° 
Hindemith’s “Nobilissima Visione” is the 
concert suite from his score for the ballet 
“St. Francis.” It is made up of sections 
of the ballet score which are comprehensible 
as concert music and do not depend on the 
stage action. There are three movements: 
(1) Introduction and Rondo; (2) March 
and Pastorale; (3) Passacaglia. Of these 
the first movement is meditative in feeling. 
The second pictures the march of a troop 
of medieval soldiers approaching from the 
distance. In the third movement, the Pas- 
sacaglia, we are told that it is symbolic of 
the mingling of heavenly and earthly exist- 
ence. This is an impressive score and 
through it one feels that Hindemith has 
captured the mysticism of the story of St. 
Francis. Howard Hanson’s Serenade for 
Flute and Strings is a short work of great 
charm. Special mention should be made 
of the skilled flute solo playing of William 
Kincaid. 
SERENADE IN D MAJOR FOR FLUTE, 
VIOLIN, AND VIOLA, Opus 25 by Beethoven 
(Columbia Set MM-839) John Wummer, Flute; 
Alexander Schneider, Violin; Milton Katims, 
Viola. 
Here is a Beethoven whose gayety and 
humor are completely irresistible. In this 
serenade, composed in 1797, one can hear 
how the great master was still under the 
influence of Bach, Haydn and Mozart. The 
entire composition sparkles with a light- 
heartedness not often heard in Beethoven’s 
later works. In this recording the perform- 
ers—John Wummer, Flute; Alexander 
Schneider, Violin; Milton Katims, Viola— 
have been entirely successful in capturing 
the provocative spirit of the Serenade. Each 
is a notable musician in his own right. John 
Wummer is the first flutist of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony of New York. Alexander 
Schneider is a former member of the Buda- 
pest String Quartet, and Milton Katims is 
recognized as one of the finest chamber 








music players of the day. Together they 
have made an excellent recording of Bee- 
thoven’s Serenade in D Major for Flute, 
Violin, and Viola. 
PASSACAGLIA IN G MINOR by Handel and 
ANDANTINO IN C MAJOR by Rossi (Co- 
lumbia) played by Maryla Jonas, pianist. 
In both of these works Maryla Jonas dis- 
plays her customary technical brilliance. 
She also achieves some really beautiful ef- 
fects in tone and color. 
THE ROSE AND THE NIGHTINGALE by 
Rimsky-Korsakov and VOCALIZE by Rach- 
maninoff (Columbia) sung by Lily Pons with 
orchestra conducted by Andre Kostelanetz. 
Admirers of the Pons-Kostelanetz team- 
work will find this release very good indeed. 
Lily Pons sings with taste and feeling, and 
Andre Kostelanetz maintains a_ sensitive 
balance between the singer and orchestra. 
THE MUSIC :OF CHOPIN (Columbia Set 
MM-840) played by Andre Kostelanetz and his 
orchestra. 
There can be little doubt that Chopin was 
one of the most brilliant composers of piano 
music of all time, but it is perhaps ques- 
tionable whether his music is as effective 
when transcribed for orchestra. In this 
a'bum, containing nine of Chopin’s best 
known compositions, Andre Kostelanetz 
has tried to preserve complete pianistic 
freedom, but in spite of this a certain finesse 
and clarity of expression have been lost. 
However, many music-lovers will enjoy 
“The Music of Chopin” for the familiarity 
of its melodies and the richness of the 
Kostelanetz orchestra. 
BLUES IN THE NIGHT MARCH (Victor) 
Tex Beneke and his Orchestra. 
The Beneke version of this famous blues 
number is great. It’s good, solid “blues” 
from start to. finish. 
RECKON I’M IN LOVE (Victor) The Pied 
Pipers with Orchestra conducted by Skip 
Martin. 
Some pleasing, close-harmonied song-selling 
by one of the top groups in the business. 
Reverse side “Somehow” makes mighty 
pretty listening, too. 
MOONLIGHT AND ROSES (Victor) Claude 
Thornhill and his Orchestra. 
A revival of an “oldie” effectively styled in 
the Thornhill manner. Nice combination 
of The Snowflakes vocal refrain with the 
maestro’s persuasive piano playing. 
THROUGH A LONG AND SLEEPLESS 
NIGHT (Victor) Claude Thornhill and his 
Orchestra with vocal by Nancy Clayton. 
A new “blues-type” number from the 20th 
Century-Fox film, “Come to the Stable.” 
THE BUMPETY BUS (Victor) The Fontane 
Sisters Orchestra conducted by Charles Grean. 
The Fontane Sisters have a pert singing 
style and a good deal of personality. Nice 
handling of a good novelty tune. Reverse 
side “Twenty-Four Hours of Sunshine” is 
also a novelty number. 
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Technique of Percussion 
(Continued from page fourteen) 
should be standardized. In the meantime, the player must exercise his 
judgment and employ the particular range that best suits the nature of 
the composition played. A composer of more serious music is likely to 
follow the pianoforte system of notation in writing marimba parts.” 
*In The Gardner Modern Method for the Beils, Xylophone, Marimba, Vibra- 
phone and Chimes, (Part 2), pub. Carl Fischer, Inc. 


—AND A PAIR OF EAR-MUFFS 


The best one I have heard lately comes from Fred Miller of Slinger- 
land who, in a recent letter, tells of a customer inquiring for a heating 
pad that will improve the tone of a cymbal! Of this, Fred comments: 
“I imagine Avedis Zildjian will be greatly concerned. Now one can buy 
a pie plate, heat it over a can of Sterno and presto—he can have the 
scintillating brilliance of crash and ring, storm and fury or the whispering 
zing of sparkling speech in his favorite disc.” 

This scintillating brilliance stuff comes naturally to Fred for, in 
addition to being a keen, hard-headed man of business, he is also a poet. 
This must be so, for he admits it. He must be very good as a poet for 
he admits this, too. Just imagine what complications would arise if, in 
writing a customer about an overdue account, he momentarily forgot 
himself and sent something like this: 

Dear old friend Joe: You owe us dough. 
You should have paid it long ago. 

If you don’t send it now, you know 
We'll sue you sure—you so and so! 


Fred recently sent me, for my inspection, a new Slingerland Wall 
Chart for school band and orchestra rooms. It comprises thirteen of the 
principal drum rudiments and illustrations of how the various members 
of the percussion section should stand by their instruments on the 
concert platform. It is for free distribution to dealers. Judging from 
the playing positions assumed by some school band drummers I have seen, 
such a chart should do some good. 


OLD BOOKS AND NEW 


Miller also asks if there is a book on drumming by Elias Howe; if so, 
did it precede the Bruce and Emmett and Strube methods and has it any 
value. He seems to recall that the name sounds like that of an old Boston 
music firm. 

There is such a book: I have three different editions of Howe’s 
United States Army Regulation Drum and Fife Instructor, published by 
Elias Howe, 183 Court Street (later, 8 Bosworth Street), Boston, and by 
Howe and Grant, 145 Clark Street (later, 113 Randolph Street), Chicago. 
Only one of these editions shows a copyright date, and this is 1868. Thus, 
this edition seems to have followed Bruce and Emmett (1862) and pre- 
ceded Strube (1869). The editions are quite similar, containing the fife 
and drum signals, calls, duties, marching beats, pay, and emoluments 
of enlisted musicians in both the regular service and in the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia. Further, there are bugle calls for the Infantry, Artillery 
and Cavalry, as in force in 1861. 

I also have two editions of The Army and Navy Fife Instructor by 
the same Elias Howe, which must have been published during the same 
period. These start off in the approved military style, but end up with 
page after page of dance tunes, including many fancy and contra dances 
with their respective promptings. 

In my opinion, such books, together with the records they contain 
or imply, belong to history and, as such, are priceless. In terms of moncy, 
I know of no set price. They are worth as much as a collector is willing 
to pay for them. 

The firm of Elias Howe and, later, Elias Howe and Sons flourished 
in Boston for many years. My father knew the old gentleman very well— 
and so did I. Although he carried a representative line of musical instru- 
ments and published music, too, I always thought he specialized more in 
stringed instruments. At any rate, his violins, cellos, and such, occupied 
more of his floor space than anything else. I believe that the latter firm 
went out of existence around 1930. 

For a new book, there is my own, entitled “Mallet Control.” It is 
brand new, just off the press, and I am slowly recovering from the strain 
of correcting countless pages of engraver’s proofs. This is a book designed 
for the practising xylophonist and, equally (if I may coin a few words) 
for the marimbist, the vibraphonist, the vibraharpist, and the bellist. 
“Mallet Control” comprises scales and exercises devoted to developing 
manual dexterity through control of the mallets. Thus it follows the 
pattern of my book, “Stick Control,” the exercises in which are devoted 
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to developing like manual dexterity through control of drumsticks. 
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With the Dance Rands 


East. Raymond Scott, having formed a new 
quintet, has organized his own disc firm, Master. 
Scott will wax only his own unit, will distribute 
by direct mail . . . Chubby’s, Collingswood, N. J., 
using names . . . Cats and a Fiddle at Lou’s 
Moravian Bar, Philly, through Oct. 14. The 
Keys follow next day . . .-Philadelphia’s Emer- 
son’s Cafe, now owned by Alan Franks, promis- 
ing to use names this season . . . Illinois Jacquet’s 
nation-wide tour begins in the Quaker City 
Oct. 7; Norman Granz is promoting . . . Ivan 
Ballen, prexy of the platter firm bearing his name, 
signed ten new artists for his Gotham label and 
formed a booking office called Gotham Attrac- 
tions, Inc., in Philadelphia . . . Bob Thiele back- 
ing a new jazz label, Shelton. 


Tommy Tucker back in business as a maestro, 
full-time .. . RCA reactivating its Bluebird label 
. . . MGM plattery to record ABC’s net seg, 
“Piano Playhouse,” which spots 88ers Cy Walters 
and Stan Freeman . . . Tommy Dorsey broad- 
casting Saturdays for ABC and the Treasury De- 
partment, 9:00 P. M., EST, through Sept. 24... 
Saxist Ernie Caceres opened this month at 
Gotham’s Hickory Log with a quartet . . . Eddie 
Rosenberg, managing the Eddie Wilcox band, 
working on building a vaude package around 
the ork . . . Conductor Paul Weston to be pro- 
filed in the December issue of “Coronet” .. . 
Herbie Janow crew re-formed in Hartford this 
month ... New unit organized in Boston among 
Schillinger students called the Raytones, led by 
Frank Delio, young accordionist. Group may 
record for a local label. 


Boyd Raeburn writing for his next band-to-be 
... Palladium, new terpery at Rocky Point Park, 
Warwick, R. I., has two dance floors, with 3,000- 
couple capacity . . . Boston trumpeter Frankie 
Bruno has reorganized for ballroom dates . . . 
Artie Shaw won’t tour with Sarah Vaughan, was 
set to begin trek with regular-type band Sept. 12 
. .. Ballroom at Lake Compounce Park, Bristol, 
Conn., did not close; merely mulled lopping 
names . . . Eddy Duchin will wax for Columbia’s 
new Harmony label . . . Del Courtney,eteleased 


by GAC, talked turkey with MCA .. . Skitch 
Henderson’s current tour will take the pianist 
through the Midwest on theatre and one-nighter 
dates, culminating in a stint at Hollywood's 
Cocoanut Grove in December. 


All-Western nightery, Neil Deighan’s Cafe, 
open in Camden, N. J. Spot will operate a la 
Gotham’s Village Barn . . . New Philly club is 
the New Crystal Bar, run by op Jules Zaretsky, 
which is using combo names . . . Ray Anthony 
ork cutting for Lang-Worth transcriptions . 
Tenorman George Auld‘s bar open in Gotham, 
near the Brill Building . .. GAC inked trumpeter 
Leon Merian, who will record for King . . . Buf- 
falo’s Century Theatre may use flesh soon .. . 
Mad bop bassist Chubby Jackson has debuted a 
square-dance band . . . Frank Palumbo again 
operated the Click, Philadelphia. _Name-band 
policy was retained. Former Carnival op (NYC) 
Nicky Blair wanted in; bought the spot. Tom 
Dorsey opened Sept. 21. 


New York City. Herb Abramson, Ahmed 
Ertegun and Blanche Calloway have formed a 
booking office bearing the latter’s monicker . . . 
William Morris office held just one band at 
press-time, the Duke. Charlie Spivak was being 
wooed by MCA . . . Bob Astor planned to pick 
up the baton again this month . . . Statler Hotel 
signed Claude Thornhill to open Sept. 26. 
Vaughn Monroe follows, Oct. 17, for a month, 
with Sammy Kaye thereafter . . . Cafe Society 
reopened . . . Luis Russell built a band for the 
Savoy Ballroom, Harlem . . . Hotel New Yorker 
execs undecided as to the policy in their Terrace 
Room, which may reopen in October. 


Savannah Cafe, Greenwich Village, featuring 
Sunday afternoon bop concerts . . . Warners’ 
Strand Theatre set to renew flesh policy this 
month for sure. House managers say showplace 
will use live talent all year from now on. They’re 
convinced flicks alone can’t attract enough loot 
... Pianist Joe Bushkin playing an hour-long TV 
show for WJZ-TV ... Tommy Dorsey into the 
Statler’s Cafe Rouge for return date in late Jan- 
uary, following Frankie Carle . . . Ex-nightery 


op Barney Josephson building a video package 
called “Cafe Society,” which will spotlight names 
associated with said bistro during the past dec- 
ade . . . The defunct Clique reopened as Bird- 
land this month, run by Monte Kay. Spot will 
use bop heavily, a la the Roost and Bop City . . . 
52nd Street shedding strippers, returning to jazz. 
Famous Door and Three Deuces led the way. 


South. Famed jazz trumpeter Bunk Johnson, | | 
died in New Iberia, La., July 7, at 69... . FCC 
figures show radio staffers are best paid program 
employees in the wireless game, netting a weekly 
average of $106 .. . Library of Congress’s latest . 
catalogue of popular music published here and 
aboard during 1948, “Published Music,” is avail- 
able from the Library, Washington 25, D. C., at 
$1.50 . . . Bob Berkey ork into Memphis’s Pea- 
body Hotel Sept. 12 for three weeks . . . Buddy 
Ryland band, from Texas’s Stephen F. Austin 
College, signed with the Bill Bowers Agency, 
and has been dickering with various platteries 
. .- Allen Breyley now operating his own ball- 
room at Owensboro, Ky., using oater outfits, bop, 
and dance bands. 


Midwest. Eastwood Gardens, Detroit, stuck it 
out using names during the summer despite bad 
start and brushes with city government . 
Elmer Bartola reopened his Terraplaza, Spring- 
field, Ill., Sept. 15; is using semi-names . . . Louis 
Jordan set for a November opening at Chicago’s 
North Side Silhouette . . . Ben Lejcar, op of 
Melody Mill, Riverside, Ill., touring terperys for 
ideas. He’ll*build an outdoor dancery for next 
summer’s biz . . . Tiny Hill back at work this 
month on string of one-nighters set by ABC... 
Flesh bows in at Chicago’s Blackstone Theatre 
during late October or early November. 


Windy City’s Palace flickery also lit the stage. 
. . . Detroit’s Famous Door now run by Alfred 
Schermer; Arturo’s ork plays . . . Buddy Moreno 
holds at the Loop’s Blackhawk through Oct. 19. 
Buddy may play a tele shot from the spot... . 
Reid’s Casino, Barron Lake, Mich., turned the 
tables during late summer by expanding to full- 
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week operation . . . Clarinetist Danny Polo, 49, 
died July 11 in Chicago . . . Club Alamo, Detroit, 
switched to dancing, using names. Pianist Art 
Tatum was set to open the spot during October 
. . + Motor City’s brand new Four Dukes Supper 
Club using Dave Martin band . . . Tommy Car- 
lyn crew into Milwaukee’s Schroeder Hotel Sept. 
27 for four weeks; followed by eight weeks at 
Chicago’s Trianon Ballroom, beginning Nov. 1 
. .» Omaha hot for live talent, with friendly feud 
between Tri-States and Ak-Sar-Ben to see who 
can import the biggest names the oftenest and 
make the mostest . . . Trombonist Jack Teagar- 
den to leave Louis Armstrong’s All-Stars, will 
build his own eight-piece band . . . Pianist Roy 
Kral formed his own combo, which includes cello. 

































West. Fox studio drummer Paul DeDroit is 
composer of the new xylophone solo, “Morella,” 
pubbed by Mills . . . Bassist Joe Mondragon to 
sub for Oscar Pettford, in the Herman Herd, 
until the latter’s broken mitt mends, which may 
be another three months . . . Ex-maestro Eddie 
DeLange, 45, died July 13 in Beverly Hills. . . 
Tenorman Eddie Miller sold his L.A. music 
store, will keep on tootling ... Drummer Zutty 
Singleton spotted with combo in 20th-Fox’s 
“Turned-up Toes” .. . Benny Strong now cut- 
ting for Capitol . . . Melody Club, San Jose, Calif., 
booking more and more name talent. 


Wally Milford working on a nine-piece ork 
in L.A., built along early Benny Goodman lines, 
to preem at NYC’s Roseland Ballroom . 
Pianist James P. Johnson’s musical, “Sugar Hill,” 
which debuted in L.A., being polished for Man- 





hattan opening . . . Desi Arnaz inked by Decca 
. . . Guitarist Bud Scott died July 2 in Los An- 
geles . .. Harry James cut sound track for Kirk 
Douglas’s trumpeting in Warners’ “Young Man 
With a Horn.” Jimmy Zito also blew for the 
pic. James’ band re-formed this month for four 
months of road work . . . Lawrence Welk holds 
at Hollywood’s Palladium through Oct. 16, fol- 
lowed by Tex Beneke. 


Norman Granz hinting Gene Krupa may join 
Jazz at the Philharmonic troupe for fall tour . . . 
Former Bobcats, stout Local 47 men Doc Rando, 
Nappy Lamare and Noni Bernardi, celebrated 
second anniversary of their unique Club 47, in 
North Hollywood ... MGM set to purchase en- 
tire Musicraft catalogue at press time ... Vaughn 
Monroe planned to finish his acting chores in 
Abe Lyman’s pic “Singing Guns” this month... 
Johnny Crawford combo at Phoenix’s Zanzibar 
Club; Ralph Costanzo trio holds at same city’s 
Steak House . . . Bert Shefter signed to conduct 
pit band for Ken Murray’s “Blackouts,” which 
opened at NYC’s Ziegfeld Theatre this month 
. .. Stan Kenton, it was rumored, would: (1) re- 
turn with a band this month, (2) be guided 
again by Carlos Gastel, (3) use more than 
twenty men and pianist Rene Touzet, (4) do 
nothing . . . Buddy Baker selected by L.A.’s City 
College to instruct recording musical technique, 
at which he is a genius . . . Hollywood business 
in general is picking up more than somewhat... 
Black and White label taking a pressing, record- 
ing, and releasing holiday “temporarily” . . . Jeff 
Alexander to conduct for Sinatra’s across-the- 


board NBC seg. 





Canada. Pianist Nellie Lutcher into Chez Mau- 
rice, Montreal, Sept. 23, for two weeks .. . 
Newspaper survey in Toronto exposed fact that 
customers were being cheated on drink measure- 
ments, and being short-changed. Guilty spots, 
cited by the law, may shutter, affecting musi- 
cians’ work . . . Bruce Dybvig band did well at 
Winnipeg Beach Park. 


Miscellaneous Dates. Tex Beneke, Hollywood 
Palladium, Oct. 18-Nov. 27 . . . Bob Berkey into 
NYC’s Arcadia Ballroom Oct. 7-Nov. 3 . . . Nat 
Brandwynne opened Sept. 22, Beverly Club, New 
Orleans . . . Danny Ferguson holds at Washing- 
ton-Youree Hotel, Shreveport, La., through Dec. 
31... Jack Fina opens Chicago’s Aragon Ball- 
room Oct. 4... Ray Hackett holds at L.A.’s 
Ambassador Hotel until Oct. 3 . . . Carlton Hayes 
at Las Vegas’s E] Rancho through Oct. 4. 


Jack Kerns holds at Stockmen’s Hotel, Elko, 
Nev., through Nov. 12 . . . Ted Lewis at L.A.’s 
Bal Tabarin until Oct. 5 . . . Guy Lombardo 
opened Sept. 26 at Gotham’s Roosevelt Hotel . . . 
Freddy Martin opened at Manhattan’s Capitol 
Theatre Sept. 15 . . . Freddy Nagel into Oh 
Henry Ballroom, Willow Springs, Ill., Sept. 14 
. » » Charley Raye at Del Rio Club, San Pedro, 
Calif., through Oct. 15 . . . Joe Reichman, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 
3-22 . .. Florian ZaBach into Washington’s May- 
flower Hotel Oct. 10. 

—TED HALLOCK. 
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44 HITTING NEW HIGHS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
INDIANA 


od 


WITH HIS 


. BUESCHER ‘'400”’ 


“The Buescher ‘400’ trumpet is the 
world’s best .. . for ease of playing, 
perfect high register, tone, excellent 
valve action and dependability.” So 
says Pete Candoli, who placed high 
among trumpeters in the recent Down 
Beat poll. And Pete was a natural to 
win such honor — after successes with 
many bands including Benny Good- 
man, Tommy Dorsey, Woody Herman, 
Alvino Rey, Boyd Raeburn .. . film 
engagements with M.G.M., Republic, 
Universal . . . Columbia recordings. 
Keep an “ear” on Candoli, one of 
America’s finest young trumpeters. 
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Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra for the 
last thirteen seasons, has been signed to continue in the post for five more 
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Approximately 150,000 people attended the thirteenth season of the 
National Symphony’s summer series at the Watergate, Washington, D. C. 
It was Howard Mitchell’s first season as permanent conductor of the 
orchestra. 


Walter Hendl, recently engaged conductor of the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, was born in West New York, New Jersey, on January 12, 1917. 
At the age of eighteen he won the 
New Jersey State Music Contest 
sponsored by the Griffith Founda- 
tion, the first in a series of awards. 
In the Service he organized an 
army dance band, and, on his re- 
lease, conducted the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra in a guest appearance. 
In the summer of 1945 he married 
the poet, Newby Williams. He 
came in the limelight about this 
time as a composer through his 
score for “Dark of the Moon,” 
which ran on Broadway for eight 
months. In 1945 he was appointed 
assistant conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Syrhphony, and 
a second debut with that organiza- 
tion came on January 3rd, 1946, 
when he appeared with it as piano 
soloist. As conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, he will be 
able to forge still further ahead in a career so far marked by well-deserved 
successes. 





WALTER HENDL 





The first Symposium of Contemporary Canadian Music, to be held 
at Vancouver, B. C., on February 12th, 13th and 14th, 1950, will be spon- 
sored jointly by the Vancouver Symphony Society and the Community 
Arts Council of Vancouver. The musical supervision of the project will 
be undertaken by Jacques Singer, Musical Director of the Vancouver 
Symphony Orchestra. Canadian composers are invited to submit works 
for performance. For further information communicate with the Secre- 
tary, Community Arts Council, 630 Seymour Street, Vancouver, B. C. 





For its 1949-50 season, the Louisville Orchestra, Robert Whitney, 
conductor, will continue its plan of commissioning contemporary com- 








The opening concert, November 2nd, will feature the work of 


pose rs. 

Kentucky’s own composer-conductor, Dr. Claude Almand. The concert 
of November 30th will include a work, also commissioned, by Robert 
Russell Bennett. When Martha Graham appears in January a work by 
William Schuman will be ‘presented as her vehicle. The concerts in 


February will feature a work by David Diamond, those in March, by 
Paul Hindemith. 


Soloists already scheduled for the 1949-50 season of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra are Rudolf Serkin, Solomon, Martial Singher, Eileen 
Farrell, Dame Myra Hess, Tossy Spivakovsky, Alexander Sklarevski, 
Sylvia Zaremba and Nell Tangeman. 





In a concert made possible by the Music Performance Trust Fund 
allotment to Local 655, Miami, Florida, the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Coral Gables presented a concert on August 9th, under the direction of 
Oliver Washburn. Mary Jane Johnson was the soprano soloist. It is the 
policy of this organization to encourage local talent by presenting at its 
concerts performers and composers who are residents of that city. 


1949 


SEPTEMBER, 





years. 





Fabien Sevitzky, musical director and conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra for twelve years, has been re-engaged for a period 
of three years. He has just finished conducting a series of outdoor concerts 
by the San Diego Symphony Orchestra. : 





An orchestra of one year’s standing but one which seems to be sending 
down roots into the community is the Kankakee Symphony Orchestra, 
fifty-six members, conducted by Eldon E. Basney. 





The five young people’s concerts scheduled for the 1949-50 season of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony will be conducted jointly by 
Leopold Stokowski (one concert) and Igor Buketoff (four concerts), 





The musical world is presently paying homage to Frederick Chopin 
in view of the Centennial of his death, October 17, 1849. We shall 
welcome news of special programs or special performances devoted to 
this composer’s works. 





The orchestra of the Brevard Festival (North Carolina), which con- 
cluded its concerts August 2lst, numbered among its members Leo 
Panasevich, violinist, of the Ballet Russe; Renata Joachim, cellist, of the 
New York Philharmonic; Norman Lamb, violist, of the National Sym- 
phony; Roger Scott, bass viol, of the Philadelphia Symphony; Theron 
McClure, bass viol, of the Columbus Philharmonic; Raymond Ojeda, 
bassoonist, of the San Francisco Orchestra, and Ignatius Connussa, 
clarinetist, of the National Symphony. 





Benjamin Swalin, Director of the North Carolina Symphony Or- 
chestra, appeared as guest conductor with the symphony orchestra in 
Mexico City in August. He in- 
cluded on his program George 
Antheil’s “Golden Spike Scherzo,” 
this the local premiere of the work. 

Dr. Swalin and the North Caro- 
lina Symphony have recently com- 
pleted their fourth annual tour of 
that and near-by states, playing 130 
concerts in communities in North 
Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. 





The Burbank (California) 
Youth Symphony, which serves as 
a training ground for the Senior 
Symphony of that city, is sponsored 
by the town’s Parks and Recreation 
Department. It has seventy-five 
members and a long waiting list. 








At the Red Rocks Music Fes- 
tival, which ran through August 
5th, record crowds from thirty states heard soloists Andor Foldes, pianist, 
and Dale Melbourne, soprano, the former making his third appearance 
there, and the latter her debut appearance. The Red Rocks Theatre is 
located seventeen miles east of Denver. 


BENJAMIN SWALIN 





A survey recently conducted by “Musical America” brings the 
heartening information that more than half of the sixty new works 
performed during the 1948-49 season by the twenty-seven orchestras 
considered were written by American composers. In fact, five per cent 
of the season’s entire repertoire consisted of American compositions in 
premiere performances. The orchestras most consistent in their encour- 
agement of American composers were the Indianapolis (31 per cent), the 
CBS Symphony (20 per cent), the National Symphony (17 per cent), the 
Utah Symphony (17 per cent), the Boston Symphony (16 per cent), and 
the Portland (Oregon) Symphony (16 per cent). Ten new symphonies 
by American composers were presented for the first time during the 
season. Most popular American composers seem to be George Gershwin, 
Virgil Thomson, Aaron Copland, Samuel Barber, Howard Hanson and 
David Diamond. 

; (Continued on page twenty-one) 
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MUSIC SINCE 1900, An Encyclopedic Survey 
of Modern Music 1900-1948. 759 pages. Cole- 
man-Ross Company, Inc. $7.50. 


The criticisms usually levelled against a vol- 
ume of this sort are that (1) it is monotonous 
in its adherence to calendar sequence and (2) 
it is distorted in its insistence on the time ele- 
ment rather than on the logical element. Neither 
of the contentions holds in the present case. 
Here is a book presenting musical happenings 
day by day (with occasional days off during 
non-musical interludes) from January 1, 1900, 
to December 31, 1948. Yet no stopping point 
offers in these lives and loves of the twentieth 
century. Instead the eye is constantly being 
caught by a scrap of news, a nest of curious 
anecdote, a vein of humor, a gleam of human 
nature. Mark Twain explains in the New 
York Herald (January 22, 1907) that the opera 
“Salome” and all the fuss the press is making 
about it is one of the least of his troubles since 
he cannot bear to sit through any opera. Celi- 
bacy is declared no longer a requirement for 
those applying for the Prix de Rome (October 
20, 1928). A heretofore unknown clavier con- 
certo by Bach is discovered (June 5, 1930). The 
Metropolitan administration decides no paid ap- 
plause is to be tolerated in the opera (December 
16, 1935). A waterproof Irish harp is given a 
demonstration under water by Elaine Vito, harp- 
ist of the N. B. C. Symphony (November 25, 
1947). A Stradivarius violin is buried with its 
owner, Louisa Terzi (September 30, 1948).) 


So ingenious are the author’s methods for 
counteracting the dispersive effects of calendar 
procedure that the volume knits rather than un- 
ravels musical happenings. This he does by 
binding centuries in sheaves, whole eras in single 
vast bundles through hark-backs and anniver- 
sary reminiscences. Under April, 1928, he states, 
for instance: “Nine centuries have passed since 
Guido d’Arezzo presented to the Church in 
Rome his teaching methods—the Guidonian 
Hand and the movable Ut-Re-Mi-Fa-Sol-La 
hexachords.” Under June 25, 1930, he reminds 
us, “A thousand years have passed since the 
death of the Benedictine monk, Hucbald, inven- 
tor of staff notation.” 


Books of the Day 


Then his wry slants ou time’s inconsistencies. 
Under October 24, 1948: “Frank Lehar, fash- 
joner of the easy pre-war world of merry 
widows, gypsy loves and Balkan princes, dies 

. of the combined effects of cancer, double 
pneumonia, gastric ulcers and heart disease . . .” 
Under June 12, 1942: “Walter Leigh, English 
composer of tasteful neo-Britannic music in a 
cheerfully diatonic manner, is killed in Libya 
in a tank battle . . .” and, under the date-line 
February 27, 1939: “Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt resigns from the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in protest against the refusal of 
the DAR to permit Marian Anderson, Negro 
contralto, to give a recital in DAR-owned Con- 
stitution Hall in Washington.” 


So, unlike an encyclopedia that adheres to the 
alphabetical formula and the mere compiler’s 
impartiality, here is a book both cohesive and 
personal. And practical, too. For it is of imme- 
diate help to those desiring data for anniversary 
celebrations as well as precise information con- 
cerning premieres, debuts, prizes, schools, inno- 
vations, marriages, deaths. 


HANDEL, by Edward J. Dent. 140 pages. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc. $1.50. 

Giving the reader fair warning that Handel’s 
“inward personality is more mysterious than 
that of any other great musician of the last two 
centuries,” Edward J. Dent goes on an inner- 
man hunt of truly Sherlock Holmesian thorough- 
néss. His method, largely a sifting and appraisal 
of other biographers, wins confidence from the 
very start by his admission of the difficulty of 
assembling even the bare facts of Handel’s life. 


Other biographers have never made so clear 
to us, for another thing, that Handel can tell a 
joke—better, can imply one. “Gordon found 
fault with Handel’s method of accompanying, 
and threatened to jump on the harpsichord. 
‘Oh,’ replied Handel, ‘let me know when you 
will do that, and I will advertise it; for I am 
sure more people will come to see you jump 
than to hear you sing,” and “The theatre was 
half empty when “Theodora’ was given. ‘Never 
mind,’ said Handel, with grim humor, ‘the 
music will sound all the better.’ ” 












Moreover, the author establishes a connection 
we have seen nowhere else brought out, between 
Handel’s on-and-off tendency to “borrow” from 
other composers and his periods of temporary 
mental derangement. 


THE PLANT IN MY WINDOW, by Ross 
Parmenter, 148 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.50. 

It is heard so often that there must be a grain 
of truth in the statement that musicians get one- 
track, are unable to talk about anything but 
their profession, are interested in making no 
contacts save with other individuals in the musi- 
cal field. If this is so—and we are afraid in 
many cases it is—there would be no better cure 
than reading this book about what one person 
whose days are bounded by music in its most 
enmeshing form (he is a music critic on “The 
New York Times”) has done to make them yet 
full and balanced. : 

His way out has been simple. He has just 
stood quite still in his own place and measured 
the universe about him—measured it by a plant 
that had been left by the departing tenant in 
the new apartment he had leased. Any of us 
can do the same thing—that is, if our spirits 
are elastic enough and our resolve firm enough. 
For him (and here he proved as resourceful as 
the plant he describes) the philodendron came 
to serve as sun of discovery and shade of security, 
as food for thought and water for spiritual re- 
vitalization. As friend. In short, it released 
him from a tense preoccupation with his work- 
aday routine and brought him a whole world 
of interests, human and otherwise. 

This story of the growth of a plant paralleling 
the development of an individual—of the uni- 
verse opening out before the questing spirit— 
is one that every musician will like to read. 
But he should read it soon. We predict that 
that glossy-leaved plant he will most certainly 
go out and buy as soon as he has turned th« 
last page won’t be waiting for him in the florist 
shop for long. There’s going to be such a boom 
in the sales of Philodendron scandens as will 
make the Christmas rush for poinsettias seem 
inconsequential by comparison. 


—Hope Stoddard. 








Louis Earl Melster, a charter and 
honorary life member of Local 531, 
Marion, Ohio, passed away July 7th 
at the age of seventy-two. 
the organization’s first treasurer and 
its president from 1930 to 1935. He 
played percussion instruments and 
was well known in Marion music 
circles. 





C. C. Crawford, a life member of 
Local 334, Waterloo, Iowa, passed 
away April Ilth at the age of 
seventy-four. Prominent in musical 
activities of Waterloo, Mr. Crawford 
served as musical director at the old 





He was’ 


Waterloo Theatre when musical 
comedy road shows played there. He 
was also director of the Waterloo and 
Illinois Central brass bands. During 
the past twenty years he and his 
wife, Leta, taught music in the 
schools of several towns in northeast 
Towa. 





A. A. Clendenin, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 542, Flint, Michigan, 
was taken by death on June 26, 
1949. Mr. Clendenin was a past 
president of the Flint Symphony 
Orchestra. He played the saxophone, 
bassoon, flute and other instruments. 


THE CLOSING CHORD 


After completing fifty years with 
Local 542, he was made a life mem- 
ber last year. His wife, Edna Clen- 
denin, was appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board to take his place as secre- 
tary of the local. 





Gustav L. Heinemeyer, organizer 
and one-time president of Local 151, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, passed away 
early in June, after a long illness. 
He was leader of several bands and 
orchestras which carried his name. 





Edwin Adelbert Weeks, a charter 
member of Local 609, North Platte, 


Nebraska, its secretary for thirty- 
three years, and its president at the 
time of his death—he was elected to 
this post in 1946—died on June 22, 
1949, after a lingering illness. He 
was seventy-four years old. In 1923, 
immediately after the Federation’s 
Convention in Denver, Colorado, he 
helped form the Midwest Confer- 
ence of Musicians, comprised of the 
five states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota and Nebraska. 
He was elected to the Executive 
Board, representing Nebraska, and 
held this position until the time of 
his death. 
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By OTTO CESANA 





N THIS installment we present the various diatonic chords from triads 

to the augmented fifteenth chord which, incidentally, is the greatest 
possible extension that cin be applied to a chord. 

Observe also that the seventh chords on the various degrees of the 
scale receive names. This is important because later when in the course 
of arranging we arrive at the writing of the guitar part, the proper names 
for the various chords will have been learned. 

While the terms here applied to the various seventh chords are longer 
than usual, they are also more precise. From a practical standpoint, 
however, when writing guitar chords it is best to approximate the terms 
that are currently common to the instrument. 


LESSON NO. 5—Chords 


Chords consist of three or more tones placed a third above each 
other.* 
Triads 
Triads are three-note chords consisting of two thirds of various types. 
Triads may be built on each degree of the major and minor scales. 
There are four kinds of triads: 


Major Triad Augmented Triad 
Minor Triad Diminished Triad 
They are found on the following degrees: 


MAJOR MINOR MINOR 


MAJOR. MAJOR MINOR DIMINISHED 


















IV Vv 


0 VI 
DIMINISHED | AUGMENTED | MINOR | MAJOR 









I vil 
MINOR DIMINISHED 


A} 


* Chords which are constructed in 4ths and 5ths will be discussed later 
during the lesson on “Parallel Harmony.” 





Exercise: Write the triads in all the major and minor keys and label 
as above. Do them in the same order as you did the scales in Lesson 


No. 1. 
LESSON NO. 6—Seventh Chords 


Seventh chords are four-note chords consisting of a triad and a seventh. 
They are likewise built on each degree of the major and minor scales. 





There are seven kinds of seventh chords: * 


Dominant 7th Chord (Dom. 7th) 
Small 7th Chord (S 7th) 

Small Minor 7th Chord (S Mi. 7th) 
Large Major 7th Chord (L Mr. 7th) 


7th Chord (L Mi. 7th) 
Large Augmented 7th Chord (L Aug. 7th) 
Diminished 7th Chord (Dim. 7th) 


They are found on the following degrees: 


LARGE MAjoR7® Smat MinoRT® srare Mion 7% Lance MAJOR 7? DommanT 7% suats munonT® 


Large Minor 





C Major 
oT 


A Minor 


* The terms large, small, and diminished, have reference to the seventh of 
the chord, while the terms major, minor, augmented and also diminished, have 
reference to the triad. The chord on the 5th degree in major and minor is 
universally known as the Dominant Seventh Chord. In the case of the chord 
on the 7th degree in major and minor, and on the 2nd degree in minor, one 
diminished is cancelled so as to render the term less cumbersome. 

Exercise: Write the seventh chords in all the major and minor keys 


and label as above. 


LESSON NO. 7—Ninth, Eleventh, Thirteenth and 
Augmented Fifteenth Chords 


By adding successive thirds, the following chords may be built on 
each degree of the major and minor scales: 


9th chords 13th chords 
11th chords Augmented 15th chords * 
15% Chord Aug 15% Chord 13% Chard 


C Major 


A Minor 





Aug. 15°Chord 


Aug. 154 Chord 
* The augmented 15th chord is only possible when the 15th (double octave) 


permits chromatic alteration. he chromatic alteration is made so that the 
additional third may contribute to the dissonance of the chord. 

Exercise: Complete the above chart, writing in the proper chords, 
either the 13th or the augmented 15th chord, as the case may be; then 
write the same thing in at least two flat keys (major and minor) and in 
two sharp keys (major and minor). After you have done this and you 
are certain the chords are correct, play them on a piano so that you will 
become acquainted with their sound. 

It is suggested that you play the chords in sustained arpeggio or 
pyramid style, that is, start with the fundamental tone, then play the 
3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, 11th, 13th, and, where possible, the augmented 15th. 
While the augmented 15th chord is very dissonant, somewhere between 
it and the triad you will find the chord you desire. 

Copyright 1939 by Otto Cesana 
International copyright secured. All rights reserved. 
(To be continued in October issue) 





A 4 4 
Symphonic Sidelights 
(Continued from page nineteen) 
Prokofiev’s Suite from the ballet “Cinderella” will receive its first 
concert performance in the Western Hemisphere on October 18th by the 
Erie Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Fritz Mahler. 


Orlando Barera has been engaged as conductor of the Baton Rouge 
(Louisiana) Symphony Orchestra. He has previously been assistant con- 
ductor of the Kansas City Philharmonic and the Houston Symphony. 








SEPTEMBER, 1949 





In our article on the “Bassoon in Symphony Orchestras” contained 
in the August issue, the photographs reproduced below came in late 
and could not be included. We did not like to omit this group of bas- 
soonists, and therefore are including them in the present issue. They are, 
from left to right: Wilbur Simpson, contrabassoonist with the Chicago 
Symphony; Clarke Kessler and Sherman Walt, bassoonists with the 
Chicago Symphony; Benjamin Spiegel, bassoonist of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony; Erika Kutzing, contrabassoonist of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
and Arthur Kubey, bassoonist of the Pittsburgh Symphony. 
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arinets and Clarinetists 


HE BASSOON, the harp or the xylophone may be reserved for 
T special effects. The tuba may wait a whole season for that one 

solo. The cymbals may prove their worth by the single stentorian 
crash. But the clarinet knows no such self-effacement, knows no such 
specialization. It is continually in service, is capable of practically all 
effects. It never misses a symphony, never goes unheard when playing. 
It is stormy, cool, sensuous, noble, ironic, serene, strident, luscious, chaste 
and raucous. It is work-horse and race-horse, chariot and wheelbarrow, 
champagne and spinach, It is as modern as gyroscopes and as timeless 
as the seas. It is at home equally in symphony orchestras and in swing 
bands. It can produce practically any series of sounds: arpeggios, rapid 
passages, staccatos, legatos, fortes and pianissimos. It is adjustable, versa- 
tile, companionable, indispensable. And it is very, very hard to play. 

There are usually three or four clarinetists in major symphony or- 
chestras. When there are four, two are called “B-flat,” one “E-flat” (he 
plays a smaller instrument a perfect fourth above the clarinet in B-flat) 
and one “bass.” (Smaller orchestras sometimes get along with two clari- 
netists on a permanent basis and hire the E-flat and bass clarinetists for 
the actual concerts.) But the story isn’t told yet. There’s the A clarinet, 
one half-tone lower than the B-flat. This instrument is a standby for 
the two B-flat clarinetists. They use it when composers (1) want a some- 
what deeper and fuller tone, and (2) when a passage lies better under 
the fingers for the A clarinet than for the B-flat clarinet. So here we have 
the four clarinetists lined up: the two “firsts” playing either the B-flat or 
the A as need arises; the third playing primarily the E-flat, and the fourth 
playing the bass clarinet. Swing bands are another matter. We'll come 
te them later. 

Considering the versatility and the sheer application of modern com- 
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-evener; the instruments were becoming more regularized. 


posers in scoring for clarinet, it is strange to think that symphony orches- 
tras ever got along without this instrument. But they did, and not too 
long ago, either. “If only we had clarinets!” moaned Mozart less than 
200 years ago. “You can’t guess the lordly effect of a symphony with 
tlutes, oboes and clarinets!” Luckily he did something besides moaning 
about it. The clarinet, considered up to then an instrument fitted only 
for barn dancing and peasant weddings, became, under Mozart’s sympa- 


thetic pen, one of the most respected and loved instruments in the sym- 
phony orchestra. . His scoring for it brought out all its best points—wit- 
ness his “Paris” Symphony as well as his twelve Duos for clarinet and 
basset horn, his six trios for clarinets and bassoon and his numerous other 


chamber arrangements. From Mozart on, two clarinets of the normal 
size were considered an indispensable feature of every symphony orchestra. 

During this time, to keep pace with its growing prominence, no 
doubt, the instrument itself was being improved. More keys were being 
added; the key mechanism was being perfected; the scale was getting 
It was not 
until 1825-35, however, that the thirteen-keyed clarinet really established 
itself. The clarinet then reached a status in which uniformity of tone 
was the norm, and trills and legato passages could be executed with ease. 
Hyacinthe Klosé, a professor at the Paris Conservatoire, deserves much 
of the credit for stabilizing these improvements since in 1843 he com- 
pletely reorganized the fingering of the instrument, adapting it to a sys- 
tem commonly known as the “Boehm.” 

Not that the clarinet ever has reached the chilly state of utter perfec- 
tion. The player still has to humor along some of the notes to get them 
in tune. The keys are apt to rattle, making it something of a trick to 


play solos softly. And then there are the throat notes (three or four in 
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EMIL SCHMACHTENBERG 


ROBERT J. SCHOTT 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Kansas City Philharmonic 


the middle register) that no amount of indulgence can make sound nice 
and round. 

A word about the clarinet’s mechanics: the set of the keys begins to 
repeat its pattern, not after an octave but after a twelfth. This arrange- 
ment, caused by the instrument’s over-blowing at a twelfth instead of an 
octave, puts the novice into the same confusion as figuring in English 
money does a person accustomed to the decimal system. It means that 
the fingers do not slide along with the scale pattern as they do, for in- 
stance, in the piano. It means, too, that there are those two or three notes 
—the notes just before the first’ twelfth—that need to be particularly 
humored. In other words, in the range of the B-flat (and A) clarinet*— 
see “A”—the notes designated in “B” 


>= 
need an expert’s care to be brought out clearly. 

Then, too, what with the curious fingering and the sensitivity of the 
reed, pipe (it is to all intents and purposes a closed pipe. Fancy playing 
into that!) no two clarinets seem to function exactly alike. The player 
must get used to his own particular clarinet through a process of feeling, 
sensing and experimenting. When he finally makes each tone come out 
clear, he has at least the satisfaction of knowing that he is probably the 
cnly person in the world who can attain to just that perfection on his 
own special instrument. He has the satisfaction, too, of knowing that 
the power of crescendo and diminuendo is more considerable in the 


* These are the written notes. They are sounded one tone higher for the B-flat 
clarinet and one half-tone higher for the A clarinet than here represented. 
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clarinets than in any other wind instru- 
ments. Also that several variations of 
single tonguing allow for a wide va- 
riety in staccatos. 
Now for the clarinet’s tone. It is 
characteristically rich, warm, velvety. 
Up high it is scintillating and penetrat- 
ing. In its middle register it is full and 
mellow. Its lower tones—well, think 
of a boat sounding out in a fog-bound 
harbor. But don’t stop thinking yet. 
Because you still have that sound— 
ironic, mocking, raucous—as given out, 
for instance, in the opening of Gersh- 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” and the 
sound, unbelievably poignant, as pro- 
jected in Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique” 
Symphony. And, oh yes, the sound, 
shrill and hair-raising, describing the 
death throes of Till Eulenspiegel at the 
finale of that Richard Strauss score. 
Considering such versatility, it is 
understandable that composers, once 
Mozart had opened up the way, by no means fought: shy of the instru- 
ment. Beethoven wrote three duets, a trio and a quintet in which it 
figured prominently. Anton Weber, another of its protagonists, wrote 
two concertos, and a concertino, as well as a very showy Grand Duo 
Concertante for clarinet and piano. Schubert’s “Der Hirt auf dem Selsen” 
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had a notable clarinet obbligato. 
Schumann wrote three phantasy 
pieces for clarinet and piano, and 
“Four Fairy Tales” for clarine:, 
viola and piano. Mendelssohn 
wrote two concert pieces for clari- 
net, basset horn® and piano. 
Brahms wrote two sonatas, a trio, 
a quintet in which it figured. 

A sonata came from the pen of 
Saint-Saéns, and, from Debussy’s, 
a rhapsody for clarinet and _or- 
chestra as well as a little piece 
for clarinet and piano. D’In:ly, 
Poulenc, Honegger, Berg, Stra- 
vinsky, Dubensky, have all recog- 
nized its worth, as well as the 
American composers E. Burling- 
game Hill (Sonatina for Clarinet 
and Piano), Daniel Grecory 
Mason (Sonata for Clarinet and 
Piano, Trio for Clarinet, Violin 
and Piano), and Roy Harris 
(Sextet for Clarinet, String Quar- 
tet and Piano). 

The E-flat clarinet was used as 
the underlying motif in Berlioz’ 
Fantastic Symphony. Parts for 
the E-flat clarinet are also found 
in Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben,” in 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du _ Prin- 
temps” and in Ravel’s “Daphnis 
et Chloe.” 

Now for the clarinet’s big 
brother, the bass clarinet. It lies 
an octave below the range of 
B-flat, but avoids an unwieldy 
length (the deeper the tone the 
longer the pipe) by having its 
lower end curved upwards end- 
ing in a bell and by having the 
upper end of the tube bent down- 
ward, so bringing the reed within 
reach of the player’s mouth. It 
is always in B-flat. (For a time 
there were variations on the 
model but the clarinetists, tired 
of lugging around two of the 
heavy instruments, saw that com- 
* The basset horn, although it re- 
sembles in appearance the bass 
clarinet, is actually a tenor instru- 
ment. Its tone is somewhat less 


appealing than that of the clari- 
net proper. Mozart scored for it 


lavishly. 
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BENNY GOODMAN 


tique” for the four notes that the 
composer marked pppppp +t? 
make certain of the theme dying 
away into utter and exquisite 
nothingness. 


To become conscious through 
ear and eye of the four stalwart 
manipulators of the clarinets in 
our symphony orchestras ‘is to 
know only half of the capabilities 
of the instrument. For one has 
still to realize that the clarinet 
takes the place of the violin in 
the concert band. As for swing 
bands—that’s a story in itself. 

It’s a story of an instrument 
which moves with equal ease in 
symphonic and swing circles, its 
diversified individuality an asset 
to each. Just calling up the name 
of Benny Goodman, for instance, 
who plays with such aplomb De- 
bussy’s “First Rhapsody for Clari- 
net and Orchestga” and the latest 
swing hit, Mozart’s “Quintet for 
Clarinet and Strings” and bobby- 
socks’ favorite dance tune, Bar- 
tok’s “Contrasts for Violin, Clari- 
net and Orchestra” and Be-bop— 
is to make the erstwhile yawning 
gap between symphony and 
swing shrink to the imaginary 
line geometrists trace between 
any two given points. 


rm 
and the tone quality though 
similar to the ordinary clari- 
nets is also “looser” or more 
“hollow.” It brought to Ber- 
lioz’ mind—and he used it 
accordingly — “great churches 
with dim aisles filled with 
moving processions 
music. 
Tchaikovsky wisely chose it, 
instead of the bassoon, in the 
first movement of his “Pathe- 
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or short means little to it) 


without so much as a semi- 


quaver. In swing bands. it 
takes over much of the melody. 
Unlike the brass, it makes 
melodic sense when taken out 
of its orchestral context. For 
the clarinet’s utterances are in- 
tegral, and, to a degree sur- 
prising in jazz texture, logical. 
Of course, it goes off into in- 
numerable florid improvisa- 
tions, since the jazzist must 
be composer impromptu as 
well as interpreter, and of 
course it relies, as is usual, 
too, in jazz, on extra-musical 
“effects.” But it is explicit 
in rapid legato passages. 


music. 
characteristics: 


umeau ) 
“hot.” 


any swing ensemble. 
Then take its “effects.” 


WOODY HERMAN 


orchestra, but an every-day effect 
in jazz. This tone has the curi- 
ous attribute of being scarcely 
audible to the. naked ear. Played 
sans amplification, it can hardly 
be heard in the same room. But 
played at the microphone or any 


_amplifier, it is as big as a house— 


and it sounds wonderful. 


Then there is the choir tone, 
developed in Glen Miller’s or- 
chestra, full, rich and florescent 
—and of course that raucous, 
ironic blatting, which may be said 
to be the source sound of all jazz. 


‘The clarinet, in other words, 
crosses the hair line (long hair 





It has 


a wider range than any wind in- 
strument ordinarily used in dance 
It has two distinct tonal 
upper register— 
clear, penetrating; lower (or chal- 
register — sweet 

Its key system permits 
} extremely rapid execution. 
capable of that candid, disillu- 


and 
It is 


is a 
is ver- 


sioned expression which 
requisite of jazz. And it 
satile. In short, the clarinet is 


glue to the dispersive elements in 


For instance, there is the sub 
tone, unknown in the symphony 




























LES BROWN 


In fact, many who are in a 
position to know say that it was 
the clarinetist, Benny Goodman, 
who put across “swing,” made it 
a success. Hear Dave Dexter, for 
instance, in his “Jazz Cavalcade” 
tell of swing’s emergence: 

“Benny kept plugging his 
‘new’ type of dance band. Alex- 
ander set up a road tour across 
the nation which ended at the 
Palomar in Los Angeles. In Den- 
ver the band did so poorly that 
the manager of the ballroom 
tried to break the contract the 
night Benny and his jazzmen 
opened. Benny himself was by 
now so discouraged that he felt 
the only wise road to take would 
be the one leading directly back 
to Manhattan, where he could 
work in the radio studios as a 
sideman and earn from $300 to 
$500 every week without the 
worries and financial problems 
entailed in paying off musicians. 
But Alexander and Hammond— 
as well as Benny’s own family 
—insisted he continue a while 
longer. ‘Things couldn’t have 
gotten worse,’ Benny recalls. ‘So 
we decided to continue on to Los 
Angeles and the Palomar.’ 
(Continued on page thirty-four) 
ARTIE SHAW 
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BUDDY DeFRANCO, 1948 ‘'Down- 
beat’’ poll winner now fronting 
his own combo, plays a Selmer 


SELMER AT THE MET. A trio of famous Selmer artists in the 
Metropolitan Opera Company Orchestra: Ettore Bendozzi, clar- 
inet; Harold Bennett, solo flutist; Gino Cioffi, principal clarinetist. 
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(Paris) Clarinet. 





TEX BENEKE BAND, features these Selmer 
(Paris) Saxophone artists: George Benham, 
tenor; Sal Libero, alto; Johnny White, alto; 


and Joe Pal 
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mer, tenor. 


LOUIS PRIMA, stellar trum- 
pet artist fronting his own 
band, has played a Selmer 
(Paris) Trumpet for ten 


years. 





For finest performance, play SEUMNET 
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SRE? 


In America, as in Europe, 
world-famous symphonic 
musicians and popular 


agree about Selmer: wood- 
wind or brass, a Selmer frees 
you of all considerations ex- 








cept sheer musicianship . . . 
lets you realize your greatest 
musical capabilities. Try a 
Selmer (Paris) at your deal- 
er’s today. Discover how 
much better you play! 
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SELMER, Dept. B-91 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Without obligation, send me your free color-illus- 
trated booklet on Selmer (Paris) Instruments. 
Name Instr. 
Street 
City Zone State 





















































CINCINNATI SYMPHONY — three Selmer Cicrinet art- 
ists, Eugene Frey, Emil Schmachtenberg (principal), and 
Fred Schuett, bass clarinet, are members of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. 


TEDDY PHILLIPS, popu- 
lar Chicago band lead- 

. er, plays Selmer (Paris) 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG, world-renowned trumpet Clarinet, Alte, and 
artist now featured with his All-Star concert Tenor Saxophone, has 
group. ‘‘Satchmo"’ has been playing a Selmer played a Selmer since 
(Paris) Trumpet for 15 years. 1934, 





HENRY BUSSE (left) 
and his saxmen. 
The famous orchestra 
leader of ‘Hot Lips"’ 
fame plays a Selmer 
(Poris) Trumpet. 
Stellar Selmer (Paris) 
Saxmen in Busse's 
band: Biake Sher- 
wood, alto and bari- 
tone sax; Don Pet- 
rine, alto; Arnold 
Prager, tenor; Ed- 
ward Scott, alto. 
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Views and Reviews 


By SOL BABITZ 





McGINNIS AND MARX PUBLICATIONS 
FOR STRINGS AND WINDS 


cGINNIS AND MARX, 106 Waverly Place, New York, is a new 

publishing house which deserves the unstinted support of musicians 

for its daring in publishing Eighteenth Century music by little- 
known composers. 

While larger publishing firms still hesitate to publish some of the 
early works of Mozart or some “unknown” music by Haydn and Handel, 
preferring to stick to the “masterpieces,” this firm has ventured to bring 
to us the neglected works of the lesser composers of that day. 

It is this music which can provide us with the necessary background 
for the understanding of the great masters who were so strongly influenced 
by their fellow composers, composers whom we therefore cannot afford 
to disregard. Curt Sachs in his “Commonwealth of Art” says: “Im- 
measurably strong as the importance and influence of individuals may be, 
the master, even the lonely genius, is never quite free from the bounds 
of his time and his nation; and while the things he has to.say are greater, 
wider, deeper than those of lesser men, he says them in a language shaped 
by the anonymous impalpable forces of ages and peoples. Indeed, the 
Himalayas can exist without Mount Everest, and the Sierra Nevadas 
without Mount Whitney, but Everest and Whitney could not be without 
their mountain ranges.” 

The music of men like Stamitz, Johann Christian Bach and Wanhal 
are the mountain ranges through which we can climb to a better under- 
standing of a peak like Mozart. It is for providing us with this kind of 
music that McGinnis and Marx earn our gratitude. 

Each composition of this publisher is preceded by a lengthy preface 
which sometimes, as in the cases of the Kraft Sonata and Mozart Horn 
Duos, blossoms into a full-fledged essay of well over ten thousand words. 
Written by Josef Marx, the erudite oboist of the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra, these prefaces are models of serious research, and render this 
edition a necessary part not only of a well-rounded music library, but of a 
well-rounded collection of books about music. 

The editing of the music itself should serve as a model to editors of 
early music. In practically every case, the original indications, slurs, and 
so forth, are clearly differentiated from the editor’s additions. This 
method, if used generally, would put an end to the many exasperating 
experiences with editions of early music where it is impossible to ascertain 
the composer’s intentions which are lost in the editor’s changes. Ninety- 
nine per cent of all early music is still in this sad state. 

Johann Stamitz (1717-1757), Two Divertimenti in Two Parts for 
One Unaccompanied Violin (Edited by Emanuel Zetlin). 

These brilliant works by the father of Carl and Anton Stamitz, all 
great innovators, could easily take their place in the modern repertoire. 
This edition provides a facsimile reproduction of two pages of the 1782 

edition, a copy of which is in the New York Public Library. For some 
reason the early bowings have been left out, which, as I have said before, 
is not usual with this publisher. 

In the first movement of the first piece I suggest that the triplet 
rhythm be continued throughout according to a contemporary convention. 
The sudden intrusion of even pairs sounds disturbing. 


Fa 


Andast 





y 
a 


_ In the Minuetto of the same piece the editor has written out the 
appoggiatura, thus imposing an arbitrary reading and depriving the per- 
fermer of the opportunity to interpret the appoggiatura as he sees fit. 
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Johann Wanhal (1739-1813), Sonata for Clarinet (Violin, Flute or 
Oboe) and Piano (Edited by Burnet Tuthill). 

The original markings of the solo part are reproduced with the piano 
score for comparison with the edited version. The music itself is quite 
charming. The preface provides the most complete account of this com- 
poser available. 

Antonio Vivaldi (16??-1743), Sonata in G Minor from “Il Pastor 
Fido”) for Flute or Oboe or Violin and Piano (Figured Bass Set by 
Erwin Bodky). 

The last movement of this fine sonata may be familiar to violinists 
as the first movement of Sam Franko’s version of the G Minor Goncerto 
by the same composer. The wide choice of instruments given was a 
device of the period for insuring a wider sale for the music. 

In this edition the original slurs are above the staff and the editor’s 
slurs below. This sensible practice makes it possible for the performer, 
should he happen to disagree with the editor’s phrasing, to refer to the 
original. In the following example I prefer to begin a new phrase at the 
arrow, instead of slurring, and can point to the composer’s indication as 
justification for my phrasing. 


hergo Fate L 





~——/ 


[In my forthcoming edition of the Bach Solo Sonatas I intend to follow 
a practice hitherto unknown among editors of old music, namely, using 
the original bowings of the composer throughout and explaining in foot- 
notes exactly why they are preferable to modern bowings, provided one 
understands the expression and phrasing style of the Eighteenth Century. ] 

As the slow movements of solo pieces of this period were written 
with a view to their being ornamented by the performer, I believe that 
a serious modern edition should provide an ornamented version. In this 
respect the McGinnis and Marx edition falls short of the Schott edition 
of a Handel concerto with ornamentation provided by Hans David. The 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the correct performance of early 
music is the duty of all who have studied it. 

Carl Stamitz (1746-1801), Two Quartets for Clarinet or Flute or 
Oboe, Violin, Viola and Cello or String Quartet (string parts edited by 
Emanuel Zetlin). An excellent example of the Mannheim school. The 
fast movements have a driving orchestral quality. 

Anton Kraft (1752-1820), Sonata for Cello and Piano or Celli Alone 
(Edited by Claus Adam). 

Kraft is chiefly known as the center of the controversy concerning the 
authorship of the Haydn D Major Cello Concert. If anyone has any 
doubts whether or not-Kraft wrote that work, the preface to this sonata 
should settle them. This edition is dedicated to Prof. Alfred Einstein, 
whose researches are indispensable in this preface and also in the preface 
to the W. A. Mozart 12 Duos for Two French Horns (K 487). 


OTHER MUSIC RECEIVED 


Sonata in G Major for Violin and Piano by Elliot Griffis. 
posers Press, Inc., New York. $3.00 net. 

A pleasant work in the American romantic idiom. 

Danse Villageose by Claude Champagne. Axelrod Publications. 85c. 

The Simplicity of Violin Playing by Robert Juzek, Vol. I. Metro- 
politan Music Co., New York. Price $7.50. 

More than one-half of this short book is devoted to a violent and, 
no doubt, sincere criticism of bad teaching. ‘Apart from the over-emphasis 
of destructive elements, the constructive aspects of the book, while generally 
correct, offer little that is new. 

I was surprised to read in this book that “fingers vibrate from the 
finger-tips.” Some years ago both Professor Seashore at the University 
of Iowa and Louis Cheslock at the Peabody Institute had demonstrated 
after careful experimentation with many violinists playing before special 
recording apparatus and motion picture cameras that every type of vibrato 
includes motions of the arm, wrist and fingers in almost equal proportions. 
Mr. Juzek must introduce new incontrovertible evidence if he wishes to 
prove the aforementioned scientists incorrect in their conclusions. 
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Whodeled from Masterpieces 
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P ERHAPS you can’t own a Stradivarius—but you can afford 
an exact replica by MARC LABERTE. 


The Genius of Mirecourt, France and his assistants duplicate 
the old masters by the old methods. Each violin is modeled 
entirely by band after a priceless original . . . out of vividly 
flamed maple and straight grain spruce ... with fine ebony 
fingerboard and tailpiece . . . crowned by silver or gold 
mounted rosewood pegs. 


Draw your bow across a MARC LABERTE violin 
and marvel at its extraordinary richness of tone. 
(You can play it at your favorite dealer's.) There's 


one in your price range. 


VIOLINS + $35—$150 VIOLAS * $42—$180 


Buesgeleisen & Jacobson, /ne. 
5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Sole Distributors U.S. & Canada 
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combined. 


tah More school orchestras use 
Kay Basses than all other makes combined. 





See the lotest model Kay Basses today of 
any leading music store. For free circular, 
write Kay Musical Instrument Company, 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 
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Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 



























PRAYER COMMENDED 
Don’t fear that the world will laugh if 


you pray. 

Don’t care if it does. Let it have its 
way. 

Remember the softness and beauty it 
brings 

When round you enfolding its comfort- 
ing wings 


It carries you out of the cark and the 


care 
To the thought of a happier life some- 
where. 


Don’t be afraid if they scoff and they 
scorn 

At the thought of your 
leads to the morn 

Through a sleep so refreshing, a rest 
so divine, 

Like a path in the summer beneath 
bloom and vine, 

Ending down in a garden somewhere 
that doth seem 

In a dusk of old magic 
through a dream. 


praying. It 


that drifts 


Don’t mind and don’t worry, whatever 
they say, 
Kneel down or stand up, but stop talk- 


ing and pray, 


Don’t be a coward to cringe at the 
word 

Of the cynics whose voices in taunting 
are heard 

Wherever men gather; remember how 
sweet 

The. peace after prayer, like the rain 
after heat! 


Don’t let the world turn your purpose 
aside 
From the prayer that flows in on the 






















SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


* SQUIER-TRUED ° CONCERT MASTER 

* ALL-AMERICAN °* LA TRAVIATA 

* TOM- KAT ¢ IL TROVATORE 

* ELECTRO - AMP * LA MELODIA 
DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL 


Vv. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


























SYMPHONY PLAYERS | 
! ALL INSTRUMENTS | 
Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . . REGISTER NOW!!! 
For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 
446 West 34th Street New York City 1, New York | 
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RANDY BROOKS 
|, CHARLES COLIN 
HOT-LIPS” PAGE 
“DOG” CHEATHAM RUSSELL “POPS” SMITH 
JACK TEAGARDEN AP AN N TIZOL, Etc. —_——— Some of Our Special Models! 
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All types, suitable for any class of work. Information upon request. 
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tumult and tide 

Of strife and of worry, but let it pre- 

vail 

all that may tempt you, 

and assail; 

Remember its gentle and 
spirit 

When you pray with a faith in the One 

that will hear it! 


—BALTIMORE SuN. 


Over attack 


mellowing 





Federation and all other friends 
and acquaintances will be glad to 
extend hearty congratulations to 


: Oscar F. Hild, member of the Na- 


tional Executive Board, who has 
been recently honored by the con- 
ferring of the degree of Doctor of 
Music by the well-known Cincinnati 
College of Music. This is no 
ephemeral, fly-by-night institution. 
It has had an existence of seventy- 
one years, and its stability and 
capability have been long since 
established. The Hild degree is the 
twelfth conferred by this college— 
a clear indication that its honorary 
endowments are predicated on 
merit and on no other considera- 
tion. It is also interesting to know 
that it was this college with which 
Mrs. Joseph N. Weber had a 
teacher’s connection when the 
Webers were resident of Cincinnati 
several years ago. In meeting him 
we are sure there will be no evi- 
dence of undue cerebral expansion. 
It will be the same Oscar Hild. 


It is a pleasure to note that sum- 
mer band concerts are increasing 











in popularity. 


The Des Moines Municipal Band, 
fifty-five members, has been test- 
ing public appreciation of band 
concert music this season. The 
masses seem to likeit. Six concerts 
were given, under the leadership of 
Lorain Watters, on Sunday evenings, 
the locus in quo being on the beau- 
tiful slope on the west side of the 
State Capitol Building. Concert 
time was from eight P. M. until 
about nine-fifteen P. M. The pro- 
gram ranged from heavy to light 
standards of classification. As 
many as twelve thousand people 
attended. The applause evoked was 
the index to fine appreciation. Lead- 
ing business men and citizens put 
“shoulders to the wheel’ to make 
the concerts a success, and the 
comments made and the applause 
which sounded forth signaled the 
success of the venture. Money 
came forth readily to meet the 
union scale. Already talk is being 
heard to the effect that the experi- 
ment must be repeated, perhaps on 
a larger scale, in the season of 1950. 
Aroused public spirit can accom- 
plish wonders. 


The curtain has fallen on Aspen! 
Within easy reach of this mid-sum- 
mer harthonic and melody exuding 
revel, we are glad to record the 
verdict of the Denver Post, in an 
editorial captioned with, “Reviving 
a Lost Art”: 


The bicentenary' celebration has 
been, in a very real sense, “‘a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul.” Some of 


the speeches may have been ’way over 
the heads of the majority of those who 
had come, in many cases, from great 
distances, to sit at the feet of the in- 
ternational galaxy of the scholars who 
have temporarily transformed Aspen 
into a major intellectual center. 


That, fortunately, was not always 
the case. The net result of the ad- 
dresses given at the convocation ap- 
pears to have been a widening of the 
horizons of the minds of those who 
have attended the convocation, and 
there has been, almost every afternoon, 
refreshing fare of a different kind in 
the magnificent concerts given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
its superb soloists. 

From the Colorado point of view, as 
well, the Goethe convocation has been 
all to the good. ,Many of those who 
have made the pilgrimage to Aspen 
have seen for the first time the great 
natural beauty to be found there. They 
are going back, and will go back, to 
their home communities with memories 
not only of high talk and great music 
but also of an unmatched landscape 
and a marvelous summer climate. 

So we say: Let us have other cele- 
brations at Aspen, and more Aspens. 
The state is big enough, hospitable 
enough, and enterprising enough to 
take care of the increasing number of 
cultural activities which are making 
their habitat here. In the quiet mag- 
nificence of the Rockies, perhaps, the 
lost art of contemplation may be re- 
discovered, in a world badly in need 
of it. 


Personally, we are glad that this 
historic event occurred not in the 
far East. or far West, or other con- 
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the Heart of America. Aspen is a 
short automobile distance from 
Denver. San Francisco is 1,230 
miles west of Denver. Chicago is 
1,047 miles east of Denver. New 
York is 1,954 miles east of Denver. 
Hence it can be. seen that this 
Aspen, budding and blosséming in 
the realm of musical culture, is in 
a field quite remote from large city 
civic promotion. 

From the musical artistry stand- 
point it is an encouraging sign of 
the times when men like Herbert 
Hoover, Robert M. Hutchins, Chan- 
cellor of the Chicago University, 
and men of similar calibre from 
yarious eminent walks of life, 
should rally to the promotion and 
support of cultural enterprises which 
challenged wide public attention 
during the two weeks of the July 
period in the current year. 

This event will be historically 
known and recorded as the Goethe 
Bicentennial which has surely laid 
the foundation for a memorial to 
the life and creative musical works 
of the distinguished European citi- 
zen of two centuries ago. 

Are the promoters of this epochal 
event to show any regrets over the 
outcome of their colossal under- 
taking? Nothing of the kind in 
evidence. Indeed, already there is 
talk of a celebration next year in 
honor of Bach, the great composer 
of notable fame, who died in 1750. 


The eminent Dr. Hutchins offers 
the following comment: 


“If Russia insists upon attacking 
us we shall have to defend ourselves. 
Fortunately Russia is in no con- 
dition to attack us. Therefore, if 
we want to avoid the imminent 
catastrophe, if we want to promote 
the unity of mankind, it would seem 
that the course for us to follow is 
to stop acting as though we were 
going to attack Russia. The enor- 
mous military preparations on which 
we have lavished billions in the past 
four years are unnecessary as long 
as Russia does not have the atomic 
bomb, and they will be largely use- 
less when she has it.” 

If the imminent catastrophe can 
be averted, Dr. Hutchins said, it is 
altogether likely that what we now 
regard as the remorseless conflict of 
irreconcilable ideologies will appear 
as little more than a ripple on the 
surface of history. 

The Chicago educator cited Goethe's 
faith in goodness, and humanity as 
providing the solid ground beneath 
the feet of those who refuse to be 
drawn into the morass of cynicism 
and despair. This faith, said Dr. 
Hutchins, is a creative force through 
which we may bring about that 
moral, intellectual and _ spiritual 
revolution which will unite mankind 
in lasting peace. 

In attempting a review of this 


stellar musical event in the pic- 
turesque Rocky Mountain zone, we 





tinental extremity, but nearer to 





are happy to acknowledge the kind- 
ness and assistance of Secretary 
Charles C. Keys, of Local 20, 
Denver, Colorado, for his prompt 
and thoughtful clippings illuminate 
this historic mid-continental har- 
monic uplift. May it prove to be 
the opening event of an indefinite 
series in the promotion of not only 
national, but world-wide harmony. 
An uplift of the human race into an 
atmosphere of universal peace. 





The Iowa corn crop is so big this 
year that signs are in evidence that 
even grasshoppers are being sated 
with overload. 





Too hot, you say? Then what 
will it be when fhe political cam- 
paign of 1950 rolls around? 





No, Matilda, Aspen, Colorado, is 
not the place where aspirin comes 
from. The medicai stimulant ema- 
nating therefrom, however, has 
provided a healing potency to multi- 
tudes inhaling its atmosphere this 
season. 





We are glad to notice the tribute 
paid Brother Karl Zerwekh by the 
Pekin, Illinois, “Labor Leader,” in a 
recent issue. Brother Zerwekh was 
delegate to the recent San Francisco 
Convention. He is a member of 
both Local 301, Pekin, and Local 26 
of Peoria. His-name is on the top 
line of Local 301 charter, which was 
issued on January 1, 1908. His life 
has been devoted to symphony or- 
chestras, theatre work and military 
bands. He is known as the “father” 


_of Pekin’s municipal band, and 


finds delight in assisting school 
children in receiving and enjoying 
the benefits of a musical education. 
He is also active in Masonic fields. 
He returned home by way of Los 
Angeles and was lucky enough to 
be taken into custody by Spike Wal- 
lace and J. W. Gillette, and was 
shown the glories of that city and 
Long Beach and in due time re- 
turned home, with youth renewed 
and a fresh conception of the won- 
ders of the far West. May many 
more years be granted him in which 
to demonstrate his usefulness and 
leadership in the field of music. 





Seattle “Musicland,” Local 76, 
issues a sixteen-page official paper, 
but it utilizes nine pages to tell the 
story of the San Francisco Conven- 
tion. Editor and Publisher Harry 
L. Reed does a thorough job when 
the interests of his constituents are 
involved. 





It is a rare occasion in which a 
summer band concert can be post- 
poned on account of the heat. 





Soloists’ Symposium 


Claudio Arrau included a fifth 
continent in his itineraty when he 
presented, on August 25th, a concert 
in Cape Town, South Africa. Dur- 
ing the current month he will make 
fifteen appearances in recital and 
with orchestra in four other South 
African cities. In October he will fly 
directly to London to begin his 
fourth post-war tour of Europe 
through December. 
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During his recent tour of Europe 
Andor Foldes presented twenty- 
three concerts in ten countries. He 
introduced American works by Bar- 
ber, Berger, Bowles, Copland, Cowell, 
Harris, Piston, Sessions, Schuman, 
Thomson, Moore and Dello Joio. 


Robert L. Bedell, organist, is cur- 
rently engaged in a four-month tour 
of Europe, 
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highlight 1950 model NOCTURNE 


VIBRAHARPS by BEAGAN 


1. Gleaming gold finish! 
2. Dramatic “Duo-Drive” ! 


(without belts) 


XTRA beauty ... EXTRA efficiency . .. make the 1950 
model Nocturne by Deagan the headline news of the 
Vibraharp world! 


Now all bars and other metal surfaces sparkle with 
the luster of gleaming gold, which remains unmarred by 
mallet blows. Perfectly complementing the gold is the 
richly grained Macassar Ebony finish of all wooden 
surfaces. In combination with America’s most distinc- 
tive &tyling—Deagan’s, ultra-modern, ultra-smart canti- 
lever design—these de luxe finishes make the Nocturne 
the world’s most beautiful Vibraharp in appearance as 
well as in tone—a priceless asset to every artist! 


Beltless drive motors—one for each pulsator bar— 
provide the maximum in smooth, perfectly controlled, 
efficient operation. Only by playing the new Nocturne 
can you fully appreciate the advantages of this im- 
portant innovation. 


* ‘GOLD FINISH ON BOLERO MARIMBA, TOO! 
Marimba artists may also enjoy the thrilling beauty 

of the gleaming gold finish which is used on all metal 

surfaces of the new Bolero Marimba by Deagan. 


Send the coupon below for full information. 


u.c. DEAGAN, inc. 


1770 BERTEAU AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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: MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 

H J. C. DEAGAN, INC., 1770 West Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

H Send your latest folder and price list on Vibraharps and Marimbas to: 
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NORRIE7@4#4E & tussy Moe, 


POPULAR TRUMPET TWOSOME 
wih HENRY KING 


There's perfect harmony in Henry King’s smooth band 

. . even to his ‘trumpeters’ choice of instruments. Says first trumpet 
player, Norrie Fisk: “I am very well satisfied with my Buescher 
*400’ —a very fine instrument.” Concurs Tubby Mertz, King’s 
featured trumpet man: “Buescher ‘400° is the horn for me. 

It is outstanding.” Catch the work of these horn-wise artists 
next time Henry King takes to the air. 



































































BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
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BALANCED RESPONSE 


Tone coloring, playability, resistance — even low C# toG 


all match perfectly with unique free, full tones! 











OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Of the Fifty-second Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians 





FOURTH DAY 





CIVIC AUDITORIUM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





The request of Local 686, Rapid 
City, South Dakota, was discussed, 
and due to the housing facilities of- 
fered, the request was laid over to 
some future date. 

The invitation of Local 677, Hono- 
lulu, was discussed with the dele- 
gates of the Local, and the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee was 
that the cost of holding a conven- 
tion in Honolulu was prohibitive 
both to the Federation and the 
Locals. 

On motion, the request of Local 
65, Houston, Texas, was voted by 
the Committee as the Convention 
city for 1950, having met all require- 
ments. 

Discussed by Delegates Wyant, 
Local 686; Peterson, Local 677; 
Peterson, Local 102; Stokes, Local 
65; Chanson, Local 308. 

Action on the report of the Com- 
mittee is postponed. 





President Petrillo now introduces 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida. 
He receives a tremendous ovation. 

The Senator states that he appre- 
ciates the cordial reception. In the 
course of his remarks he prophesies 
that the Taft-Hartley Law will not 
last, and that there will be some im- 
provement in the membership in the 
next Congress. He states that not 
only labor but little business men 
are oppressed by such legislation. 

- He states that the workers’ prog- 

ress economically would not happen 
if it were not for labor unions, and 
that the worker who gets good 
wages and security and does not 
join the union is unfair and is tak- 
ing a free ride. He states that 
southern workers should get the 
same compensation as the workers 
anywhere else. 

He feels that there should be a 
liberal party and a conservative 
party, that our income and produc- 
tivity has greatly increased in the 
last 16 years and yet people are 
being frightened that prosperity 
will not last and therefore do not 
buy goods they do not need at the 
moment, and as a result business 
tightens up all down the line. 

The government says to the 
people, “go ahead and buy.” The 
people should rise and tell Congress 
it must not sell America short. The 
people should demand that Congress 
keep the United States prosperous. 

He also calls attention to the fact 
that many citizens do not vote and 
many also do not register. He 
wishes there were a Pied Piper who 
could lead the way to have the 
workers all go to the ballot box. 
One of the best things we can do is 
give other countries an example of 
true democracy. He asks that the 
people be liberal-hearted and sup- 
port liberal public leaders. 

At the close of his address he re- 
ceives great applause. 


President Petrillo replies and 
thanks the Senator for his wonder- 
ful address, and states that he only 
wished that a man like Senator 
Pepper could live forever. 





Special order of business—Elec- 
tion of Officers. 





After the election the Convention 
recesses until 2:00 P. M. 








Afternoon Session 





June 10, 1949. 
The session is called to order by 
Vice-President Bagley at 2:00 P. M. 





The Committee on Location con- 
tinues its report. 

The report is discussed by Dele- 
gates Peterson, Local 677; Galla- 
gher, Local 143; Gillette, Local 241; 
Carter, Local 197; Stokes, Local 65; 
Secretary Cluesmann, Delegates 
Joseph, Local 809; Singer, Local 655, 


- and Wyant, Local 686. 


The previous question is moved 
and carried. 

The report of the Committee, 
which recommends Houston, Texas, 
as the Convention city for 1950, is 
adopted. 

LEWIS W. COHAN, 
Chairman. 
CHAS. S. KELLER, JR. 
HENRY H. JOSEPH. 
MIKE PESHEK, JR. 
HERBERT McPHERSON, 
A. B. CINTURA, 
DON ROMANELLI, 
EARL W. LORENZ, 
ANTON FASSERO, 
GEORGE W. SOUTHALL, 
FRANK A. LYNCH, 
J. EARL BLEY, 
NICHOLAS A. NARDUCCI, 
MRS. ORION SIMS, 
PAUL HUFFOR, 
F. R. MUHLEMANN, 
A. F. SHANABROOK, 
RAYMOND FRISH, 
PAUL R. METZGER, 
EVERETT HENNE, 
CHARLES M. DE BLOIS, 
W. T. CREWS. 





The Committee on Measures and 
Benefits continues its report: 


RESOLUTION No. 19. 

MEASURES AND BENEFITS 

WHEREAS, The plight of the 
displaced persons in Europe was 
foreseen by the American public in 
adopting Law 4774 (80th Congress). 

WHEREAS, The United States 
has always granted asylum to the 
persecuted and oppressed. 

WHEREAS, The A. F. of L., C.1.0., 
1.A.M., Railroad Brotherhoods and 
United Mine Workers are support- 
ing the passage of House Bill 4567 
and Senate Bill S-311. 
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WHEREAS, HB 4567 and S. Bill 
$11 are an amendment to Public 
Law 4774 to increase and facilitate 
the admission of a greater number 
of displaced persons of good char- 


acter. 

WHEREAS, These displaced per- 
sons are victims of Communism. 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this 
Convention go on record supporting 
the passage of Senate Bill S-311 
(HB 4567 voted and passed on June 
ist) and copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States 
Senate and members of the judiciary 


committee. 
FRANK LI VOLSI, 
Local 626. 
The report of the Committee is 
favorable. 


Discussed by Delegates Upson, 
Local 368; LiVolsi, Local 626, and 
Young, Local 94. 

The report of the Committee, 
which is favorable to the resolution, 
is on motion lost. 





RESOLUTION No. 31. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, There are four or five 
and more 100-piece service bands 
permanently stationed in Washing- 
ton, D. C., who are capable of per- 
forming excellent brass band and 
string symphony concerts, with 
their own glee club group and grand 
opera singers, and, 

WHEREAS, The children of our 
country have no opportunity to go 
to Washington, D. C., to hear these 
excellent musical organizations with 
their colorful uniforms, which 
would impress and inspire patriot- 
ism and love of country, and, 

WHEREAS, All tax paying citi- 
zens outside of Washington, D. C., 
have the right and privilege to hear 
these bands without charge, there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Fed- 
eration request the President of the 
United States to order these bands 
to the various military and naval 
installations, in different sections of 
the country to work out from these 
headquarters to surrounding small 
cities and towns and provide in 
school auditoriums free concerts for 
the children of America. 

PAUL SCHWARZ, 

RAY PETERS, 

J. MARTIN EMERSON, 
Local 161. 





The introducers request permis- 
sion to withdraw the resolution. 
Permission is granted. 


RESOLUTION No. 32. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, The amount of rental 
for our three offices equals $17,- 
349.96 per year, and 

WHEREAS, Many of the Locals 
have wrestled with this problem lo- 
cally and some have found it advan- 
tageous to own a building of their 
own, and 

WHEREAS, Added prestige is ob- 
tained by having permanent, self- 
owned headquarters, and 

WHEREAS, Other incidental ex- 
penses such as telephone, telegraph, 
postage, traveling expense, office 
supplies are greater when three 
separate offices are maintained, and 

WHEREAS, A resolution to con- 
solidate the three offices in one lo- 
cation has been introduced and con- 
sidered by last year’s Convention, 
and 

WHEREAS, A study of the finan- 
cial statement and suggestions that 
Convention costs be curtailed, indi- 
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cates that all possible retrenchment 
on expenditures should be insti- 
tuted, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That a study 
of the feasibility of building or pur- 
chasing a building to house our 
national headquarters in the most 
desirable city be made, and that this 
study be made by a committee ap- 
pointed by the President, because he 
is in the best position to visualize 
our needs, and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That this committee report its find- 
ings to the next Convention. 
MARTIN O. LIPKE, 

Local 610. 
VICTOR I. CARPENTER, 

Local 270. 
HORACE ANDERSON, 

Local 519. 





RESOLUTION No. 43. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, It is the ambition of 
every Local of this Federation te 
either purchase or construct a 
building in which to establish per- 
manent headquarters for their of- 
fices and also for meeting place for 
their membership both for business 
and entertainment purposes. 

WHEREAS, Many Locals have 
achieved this goal either through 
their own initiative and choice— 
others being forced to do so due to 
being evicted from rented quarters, 
desiring additional or more ade- 
quate space or other reasons per- 
haps beyond their control. 

WHEREAS, This Federation is 
now over fifty years old and it 
could be described as one “without 
a home.” 

WHEREAS, All executive and 
administrative offices comprising 
the parent organization are situated 
in three separated localities, i. e. 
New York, Newark and Boston—all 
are housed in costly rented space. 
The security of these executive 
quarters possibly is by lease, the 
termination of which can or could 
possibly be effected by certain legal 
procedure or transfer of ownership. 

WHEREAS, The Federation is 
continually growing both in mem- 
bership and the problems affecting 
this increased membership and the 
music profession are becoming more 
diversified. This-expansion demands 
more supervision and will no doubt 
continue to increase. Additional 
facilities were recently acquired to 
house the Supervisory Staff of the 
Recording and Transcription Fund. 
These added quarters are now iso- 
lated from the President’s head- 
quarters. 

WHEREAS, It is generally ac- 
cepted that separation of Executive 


- and Administrative forces is not 


conducive to economical and effi- 
cient operation. 

WHEREAS, The purpose of this 
resolution is to recommend that 
“ground work” legislation be en- 
acted for the American Federation 
of Musicians to become a “Home 
Owner” either through purchase or 
construction of a suitable building 
that will 
modern facilities for all Executive, 


Administrative Office, staffs, con- | 


ference rooms, etc. Such a building 
that will indicate the stability of 
this Federation and an everlasting 
monument to the founder and Presi- 
dent for fifty years, Joe N. Weber, 
and our now great President James 
C. Petrillo. 

WHEREAS, Many advantages as 
well as disadvantages will present 
themselves in a venture of this 





MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


ARE MADE FROM THE FINEST HARD RUBBER AVAILABLE 
PLUS UNSURPASSED WORKMANSHIP 
Alto and Tenor Mouthpieces come in three distinct Tone Chambers. 


Each chamber has its own individual length, to insure proper 
tuning. Pictured below are the three Tenor Mouthpieces (half size). 
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bao pee srk 
Small Chamber produces 
a brilliant, powerful and 
cutting quality; ideal for 
large orchestras and 
stand-out solo work. 


Medium Chamber pro- 
duces a tone in between 
that of the large and the 
small chamber. It is the 
best for all-around wark. 


Large Chamber produces 
a clear, mellow tone. We 
recommend this chamber 
for the so-called society 
work, 


FACINGS RUN FROM NUMBER 2 TO NUMBER 10, AND 
EACH OPENING COMES IN THREE DISTINCT LENGTHS 


TRY THESE FINE FOR REFACINGS 
MOUTHPIECES 
AT 
YOUR FAVORITE 


DEALER 
P. O. BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, NEW YORK 








ARTIE SHAW. 












Woe Llane 


WITH PIAN@ ACCOMPANIMENT 








Contents 
if | Had You I'm Coming Virginio 
| Never Knew Back Bay Shuffle 
1 Cried For You At Sundown 
My Blue Heaven Whispering 
Just You, Just Me Rose Room 





Price $1.25 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


























DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 
KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 


See Y Dealer or Write 
e38 DEPT. IM — 559 KINGS erway 


BROOKLYN 23, NEW YO! 
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Arlington Academy of Musie 


“THE SCHOOL OF THE EAST FOR INTENSIVE PROFESSIONAL MUSIC TRAINING” 
Full and Part-Time Courses in Theoretical Subjects and All Instruments. 
FACULTY OF MODERN MUSIC ARTISTS 
Arranging Courses, Including Schillinger. Commencement Date Sept. 6, 1949. Approved for Veterans. 


GENERAL SCHOOL AND OFFICES “INTOWN STUDIO” 
386 Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, Mass. 209 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Durable as a metal clarinet, but with 
the appearance, intonation and tonal 
quality of the finest wood clarinet! 
Choice of many professional 
musicians! Nickel silver lining 
through the entire upper joint, 

an exclusive Pruefer fea- 
ture, completely elimi- 
nates the possibility 

of cracking or 
breaking. 































* Tax 


+129" 


and silk plush- 


lined Gladstone Case 


included. 





Pruefer 


Write for new 


catalog 
and name of nearest 
aler. No obli- 


Pruefer de 


gation, of course. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO.. INC. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 3. N. Y. 











RIDES BUESCHER CORNET 
TO DOUBLE HIGH C WITH DUKE ELLINGTON 


That's right... Al Killian hits double high C and over 
on his Buescher “400” cornet — and even in that “‘strato- 
spheric” register gets a rich, full-bodied tone! Asserts Al: 
“I have used Buescher instruments since 1937 and have 
found them true from low 
F¢ to double high C. I am 
particularly proud of my 
new ‘400° cornet.” And 
it’s a safe bet the Duke is 
particularly proud of his 


new cornet virtuoso. 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 











magnitude but certainly when a 
thorough analysis is completed the 
advantages will be in the majority 
and the savings attractive. There- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
President be authorized to appoint 
and establish a “Building Commit- 
tee” composed of the President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and three (3) 
additional members approved by 
the Executive Board. 

The duties of said Committee will 
be to conduct a complete survey 
of space and facilities required to 
house all Executive and Adminis- 
trative Offices and staffs, the pos- 
sible savings that could be effected 
by consolidation and centralization 
of these offices and staffs, advan- 
tages or disadvantages found in 
their investigation and other de- 
tails pertinent to the subject. 

Committee’s report to be submit- 
ted to the President and Executive 
Board for perusal and approval. 

Complete report to be submitted 
to the next Convention. 

Committee with approval of Ex- 
ecutive Board to be empowered 
to enter into an option agreement 
should an offer present itself prior 
to the next Convention. 

No final purchase or action to be 
taken without approval of a Con- 
vention. 

ARTHUR H. ARBAUGH, 
Local 223. 


Resolutions 32 and 43 are consid- 
ered together. 

The Committee recommends re- 
ferring them to President Petrillo. 

The report of the Committee is 
adopted. 


RESOLUTION No. 33. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, the “CODE OF 
ETHICS,” as adopted jointly by the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, The American Association of 
School Administrators and _ the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
has greatly facilitated the Locals 
in combating the use of school bands 
and orchestras in non-scholastic 
activities, and 

WHEREAS, At present the Code 
is renewable annually, necessitating 
the printing of it each year due to 
the changing of the date in the last 
paragraph, and e 

WHEREAS, It is up for renewal 
in July, 1949, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That Presi- 
dent James C. Petrillo take under 
advisement the placing of the 
“CODE OF ETHICS” in force and 
effect for a period of five (5) years, 
with a proviso that the aforemen- 
tioned groups may come together 
for the purpose of revision if the 
necessity arises. 


W. B. YOUNG, 

G. J. FOX, 

FRANK E. LEWIS, 
Local 94. 


The report of the Committee is 
favorable. 
The report is adopted. 


RESOLUTION No. 47. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
WHEREAS, It is sometimes 
necessary to contact officers of the 


Federation outside office hours, and 
WHEREAS, Assistants to the 





President are deserving of printed 
recognition such as the listing of 
Traveling Representatives 


in the 





“List of Locals” book, and 





WHEREAS, The “List of Localg” 
book is the only complete book ligt. 
ing all Locals, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the fol- 
lowing be made a part of the “List 
of Locals” book: 

1. Home address and telephone of 
each of the officers of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

2. Listing of all assistants to the 
President and the departments they 
handle, other important assistants 
in various Federation offices, and 
home address and telephone of each. 

3. Number of members of each 
Local. 


H. KENNETH WATSON, 
Local 297. 
The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 
The report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 50. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 

WHEREAS, Our National organi- 
zation conducts all its business 
under the very popular title of 
American Federation of Musicians, 
United States and Canada, and 
where it is extremely important to 
promote one and only title for good 
public relations, and 

WHEREAS, We operate as indi- 
vidual Locals under two hundred 
(200) different titles such as M. M. 
P. U. and Protective Unions all over 
the country, and 

WHEREAS, It is very difficult 
for a traveling musician or any 
strange person wishing to contact 
the local Union by telephone or 
otherwise, and 

WHEREAS; Other unions in show 
business are trying to steal our 
jurisdiction, as President Petrillo 
pointed out in his opening speech, 
therefore, 

BE IF RESOLVED, That each 
Local adopt one title nation-wide to 
read as follows: American Federa- 
tion of Musicians of the United 
States and Canada. 

WILLIAM F. SAYRE, 
ROBERT 8S. WALDRON, 

Local 746. 
H. C. KNAPP, 
WM. O. MUELLER, 
LOUIS A. PAIGE, 

Local 151. 
MATTY FRANKLIN, 
FRED AGNE, 

Local 16. 

The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 

The report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 52. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
WHEREAS, Requests have been 
made for the services of musical 
units to perform for functions by 


_ charitable organizations such as the 


Cancer Drive, and 

WHEREAS, Such engagements 
could be possible through allotments 
from the R. and T, fund, but are 
now rejected because of admission 
charges for the functions in ques- 
tion, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this Con- 
vention does hereby request consid- 
eration of a change in the R. and T. 
fund regulations so as to permit 
employment of musical groups for 
functions of worthy, charitable, and 
non-profit organizations. 

MILTON R. FOSTER, 
Local 687. 


The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 
The report is adopted. 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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® ficial Business 
COMPILED TO DATE 


CHARTER REVOKED 
426—Tonopah, Nevada. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 
Patsy Miles (Tennyson), Local 
unknown. 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE 


The regular Fall Conference of 
the Wisconsin State Musicians’ As- 
sociation will be held in Watertown, 
Wisconsin, on Saturday and Sunday, 
October 1st and 2nd. 

All Wisconsin Locals and the 
usual guests will receive notification 
of registration headquarters and 
place of Conference. 

Any Local in Wisconsin not al- 
ready affiliated is urged to send a 
delegation and acquaint themselves 
of the advantages of affiliation. 

DEFAULTERS 

Carmel Gardens, and Mr. Wood- 
mansee, manager, Santa Monica, 
Calif., $32.40. 

Lakeside Park, and Art Hobbs, 
owner and manager, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, $770.00. 

W. T. Montgomery, Montgomery, 
Ala., $2,015.00. 

Green Frog Cafe, and Ralph Cof- 
fee, proprietor, Prescott, Arizona, 
$178.57. 

Colonial House, and Wilbur P. 
Davis, manager, Palm Springs, 
Calif., $3,105.00. 

Sherman & Shore Advertising 
Agency, San _ Francisco,* Calif., 
$162.00. 

Ramona Club, and Mr. Benesch, 
manager, South Gate, Calif., $35.00. 

Compass Room, and Mrs. Sylvia 
Gries, Wilmington, Calif., $135.00. 

Hotel Gerramaugus, East Hamp- 
ton, Conn., $34.00. 

Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, proprietor, Georgetown, 
Del., $230.00. 

Club Monte Carlo, and Tony 
Lopez, owner, Miami, Fla., $2,300.00. 

Club 22, and John Plodnick and 
Irving Kloker (Koke Kokeler), 
Miami, Fla., $306.50. 

Dobbie Hicks, Gary, Ind., $50.00. 

Tony Bertone, Pittsburg, Kans., 
$750.00. 

Young Men’s Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, employer, 
Crowley, La., $175.00. 

Mardi Gras Lounge, and Jimmy 
(King) Anselmo, proprietor, New 
Orleans, La., $320.00. 

Monte Carlo Club, and Al Green, 
proprietor, New Orleans, La., $97.50. 

Hofbrau, and David Gladstone, 
Billerica, Mass., $114.00. 

Hotel Whittier, and Charles 
Schein and Gerald Parsile, Haver- 
hill, Mass., $450.00. 

The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
operator, New Bedford, Mass., 
$221.18. 

Max McLaughlin, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., $400.00. 

Valhalla Resort, and £. E. Iver- 
son, Slayton, Minn., no amount 
given. 

Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, and 
Robert Courtney (New York City), 
Atlantic City, N. J., no amount 
given. 

Frank Murtha, Fairview, Camden, 
N. J., $25.00. 

American Legion, Dover Post No. 
8, Dover, N. J., no amount given. 
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Argyle Cocktail Lounge, and M. 
Stelboun, employer, Newark, N. J., 
$140.00. 

Melody Club (Ringside Lounge), 
and Frank Cosmano, Anthony Cos- 
mano, Joe Calato, Teddy Calato, 
Phil Muscato, Buffalo, N. Y., $410.00. 

Wick Orchestra Service, and Phil 
Wick, Ilion, N. Y., $1,250.00. 

T. D. Kemp, Jr., Southern Attrac- 
tions, Charlotte, N. C., $1,236.62. 

Club Ron-Day-Voo, and LeRoy 
Robinson, Cleveland, Ohio, $507.00. 

John Harris High P. T. K., and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman, Harris- 
burg, Pa., $240.00. 

Erlanger Ballroom, Philadelphia, 
Pa., no amount given. 

Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.), Knoxville, 
Tenn., no amount given. 

Harold Carrethers, Nashville, 
Tenn., $600.00. 

Melody Mill Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvin Fitting, proprietors, 
La Crosse, Wis., $140.00. 

LaVida Club, and Lester Quealy, 
part owner, Casper, Wyo., $214.50. 

Marshall Grenik, Drummondsville, 
P. Q., Canada, $145.00. 

Association des Concerts Classi- 
ques, and Mrs. Edw. Blouin and 
Antoine Dufour, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada, $250.50. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 19, Springfield, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Lou Hahn, 1805 South College 
St. 

Local 42, Racine, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, Robert J. Matheson, 5811 
Spring St. 

Local 200, Paducah, Ky.—Secre- 
tary, Rudy H. Heise, 616 Broadway. 

Local 326, Pana, Ill.—Secretary, 
Joe Zahradka, 108 South Spruce St. 

Local 332, Greensboro, N. C.— 
Secretary, James E. Payne, 304 
Crestland Ave. 

Local 362, Huntington, W. Va.— 
President, Al Casciato; Secretary, 
Howard Gray, 406 31st St. 

Local 424, Richmond, Calif.— 
President, D. McCauley, 501 Adams 
St., Albany, Calif. 

Local 502, Charleston, S. C.— 
Secretary, Joe Fike, 15-B Amelia 
St. Phone: 24311. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 12, Sacramento, Calif— 
President, John E. Deus, 1312 K St.; 
Secretary, Al Wittenbrock, 1312 K 
St. 

Local 178, Galesburg, Ill.—Secre- 
tary, Frank H. Tucker, 1087 East 
Main St. 

Local 202, Key West, Fla.—Sec- 
retary, Ruby Crawley, 506 Elizabeth 
St., P. O. Box 573. 

Local 295, Pocatello, Idaho—Sec- 
retary, Robert Carlson, 219 North 
Grant. 

Local 368, Reno, Nevada—Secre- 
tary, Paula Day, Route 1, Box 68. 

Local 492, Moundsville, W. Va.— 
Secretary, Harry L. Kirby, R. D. 
No. 2. 

Local 663, Escanaba, Mich.—Sec- 
retary, Wellington A. Hinze, 429 
South 19th St. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399— 
Harold Gardner, Ellsworth B. 
Thompkins. 

Asheville, N. C., Local 698—Paul 
Gidney. 


(Continued on page thirty-six) 





PERFECTION 


response backed by 


durability. The orange 
and black string box 
contains Gibson quality 
Pris for quality performance. 
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Under direction of 


Gilbert White. 


posers and conductors: 
Workshops in Orchestration 





instrumentalists 


Rupo.rr R. A. SCHRAMM 


with Vic Mizzy, Daniel Lévdal, 
Paul Sterrett, John Shaeffer Smith, 


Piano Playing for the Arranger 
instruments of the Orchestra 
Analysis of Styles in Symphonic Composition and 


SCHILLINGER : 
SYSTEM: 


OF ARRANGEMENT 
AND COMPOSITION 


Afternoon and evening courses 
Classes begin September 26, 1949 





@ Nine comprehensive courses cover the 12 com- 
plete books of Joseph Schillinger. Veterans eligible. 
Other courses for instrumentalists, arrangers, com- 


Rhythm Training for Arrangers, Singers, and 


Write or phone for bulletin SM 


One Washington Square North, 
New York 3—SPring 7-2000, Ext. 755 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Division of General Education 
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Cover and Filer 81.60 


yo" FAKE BOOK 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICE 


@ IMPROVED 


@ 3 RING BINDER, Flexible 


Texhide—7 2 x 942. 


@1 FILLER (48 Sheets) 3 
Hole Manuscript Paper 
—8 Staves Printed Both 
Sides. 

Extra Filers 5Oe 


Plus 25c for Postage 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 


KING BRAND MUSIC PAPER CO. Dept. A. 1595 Broadway. N. Y. C. 














KAPLAN STRINGS 


for extra long performance 


THE OUTSTANDING STRINGS FOR 


® VIOLIN ® VIOLA ® CELLO 
The string that lasts longer. . 
buy! And “Miracle Wound”’—made onl 


with extra long life. 


® BASS ® HARP 


. that’s the most economical string you can 


by Kaplan—gives you a string 


You can have full confidence in a Kaplan String. 


KAPLAN BRANDS KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


® MAESTRO 


GET 
YOURS 
TODAY 





® RED-O-RAY ® TRU-STRAND ® TONE-CRAFT ® SUPREMO 











Clarinets and Clarinetists 
In Our Orchestras 


(Continued from page twenty-four) 


“Goodman and his men will never 


-forget the Palomar engagement, for 


it was there that pandemonium burst 
forth .. . The youngsters screamed 
and shouted. Benny and his band 
were a success. 


“Thus did ‘swing’ become a suc- 
cess, too.” 


Mr. Dexter goes on to say, “Swing 
was nothing new, actually. It was 
merely a coined word for jazz. But 
the United States and most of the 
civilized world grabbed at the term, 
and by 1936 ‘swing’ had pushed the 
unimaginative, unexciting rhythms 

. into the background. Leaders 
of orchestras from Coronado to Cape 
Cod described their organizations as 
‘swing bands,’ and the press took up 
the cry precisely as if a startling, 
revolutionary new form of music 


had suddenly been born.” 


So much for the clarinet’s and 
the clarinetist’s role in the swing 


band. 


But we leave an incorrect impres- 
sion with this picture of clarinetists 
spending their days in the excite- 
ment of improvisation, the enthral- 
ment of interpretation and the glow 
of success. As a matter of fact, they 
spend a good part of their days just 
tending their reeds*. 


Robert McGinnis, first clarinetist 
of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, estimates that 
the average clarinetist spends fron 
four to ten hours a week pruning, 
clipping, shaping and otherwise pre- 
paring his reeds. “That may not 
seem long to you,” he adds, with a 
wry expression, “But when you 
think of a whole afternoon”—and 
he looks off into space remembering 
the innumerable whole afternoons, 
perfect for canoeing, playing golf, 
of just lazing around, bounded by 
reeds and bent shoulders. 


Remember, then, symphony or 
swing, loud or soft, flamboyant or 
subdued, those clarinets mean not 
only thrill and creativeness but prac- 
tically a whole day extra each week 
spent just in preparing them for 
performance. So when next you 
hear Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel 
shrieking in his death throes, Berlioz 
wrestling with his fixations, and the 
lover’s sword clashing against the 
crackling flames. in “Die Walkiire,” 
spare a thought for life’s ironies as 
epitomized in the clarinet. 

—Hope Stoddard. 


| * The clarinet is a single-reed instru- 


ment, unlike the oboe, the English 
horn and the bassoon, in which the 
sound is created by two halves of a 
reed in the mouthpiece vibrating 
against each other. In the clarinet a 
single reed vibrates against a slot in 
the mouthpiece. 
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EXCELSIOR ACCORDION ARTIST 


Try the accordion Dick Contino 
plays—the new Excelsior. 

See how it speeds technique, 
gives you a wider range 

of tone effects... both in 
treble and bass. 


Write for free catalog 
i> Send for new 
“Anniversary Edition,” 


and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


EXCELSIOR, 333 GTH AVE., NEW YORK 14 




















MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes + Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 

%& A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers’’, 

%& "Song Hits through the Years"... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
copy TODAY $1.00 
$0c Edition Also Available 
VITA 
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2nd EDITION ! 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON ' 


TRANSPOSITION | 


Covering ALL Problems of Transposition 8 
Send for Folder or Send $2.00 for Book. 4 
CHARLES LAGOURGUE 
& 35 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.! 


JAZZ PIANO MEN! 


52 SECRETS!—Runs; Fills, Breaks, Tricks, 
Chord Symbols, Demonstration Solo......$1.00 
BE-BOP PIANO! (3 Full Solos)........ 
52 INTROS (Big Book, All Styles).. 
36 MODULATIONS (New Folio)............... $1.00 
All are authentic PROFESSIONAL styles. 
Money-Back Guarantee. No C.O.D. Orders. 


















L. GUPTILL (802) 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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Official Proceedings 


(Continued from page thirty-two) 
RESOLUTION No. 55. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, At the last Conven- 
tion the delegates were informed 
that the revision and indexing of 
the Constitution and By-laws had 
been completed, and 

WHEREAS, The said revision is 
now in the hands of the local offi- 
cers, and the members have just 
realized the magnitude of the task, 
and 

WHEREAS, This revision was 
handled by one individual, Harry J. 
Steeper, who performed this her- 
culean accomplishment so _ sorely 
needed by the Federation, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this 
Convention publicly commend Harry 
J. Steeper for his excellent and effi- 
cient compilation of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws. 

HARRY J. SWENSEN, 
CHARLES LEON, 
MICHAEL SKISLAK, 
Local 526. 
LOUIS PAIGE, 
WM. O. MUELLER, 
HUBERT KNAPP, 
Local 151. 
ROBERT WALDRON, 
WILLIAM F. SAYRE, 
: Local 746. 
V. DAHLSTRAND, 
Local 8. 
RALPH C. SCOTT, 
GUS F. FISCHER, 
PAT LA SELVA, 


Local 9. 
FRANK P. LIUZZA, 

Local 77. 
VINCENT CASTRONOVO, 

Local 198. 
MICHAEL MURO, 

Local 20. 
W. B. YOUNG, 

Local 94. 


The report of the Committee is 
favorable. 
The report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 57. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 


WHEREAS, The pink 10% tax 
report sheet can be simplified as it 
is now laid out, and 

WHEREAS, It is an extra burden 
on all Locals filling out this sheet 
as it is now laid out, and 

WHEREAS, This sheet could be a 
simple short report covering enough 
data for the Treasurer, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 10% 
tax report sheet be made the same 
size as the 10% tax receipt. All 
data to be the same except—the big 
heading shall be deleted and the 
listings of the sidemen be elimi- 
nated. Only the total number of 
sidemen plus the local number and 
amount of tax to be shown. 

ALFRED J. ROSE, 
ALBERT BOWMAN, 
D. MAGNANI, 

Local 367. 
E. L. WILSON, 

Local 199. 

The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 

Discussed by Delegates Rose, 
Local 367; Gallagher, Local 143; 
Morris, Local 6. 

The previous question is moved, 
upon which the report of the Com- 
mittee is adopted. 


RESOLUTION No. 58. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
RESOLVED, That Article 17, Sec- 

tion 7 of the Constitution and. By- 


1949 





SEPTEMBER. 


Laws of the A. F. of M. shall have 
the following added to same: 
“When a traveling member enters 
a jurisdiction on an engagement of 
more than two weeks, the secretary 
of the Local shall notify the home 
Local who issued the book. 
ALFRED J. ROSE, 
ALBERT BOWMAN, 
D. MAGNANI, 
Local 367. 
The report of the Committee is 
favorable. 
The report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 59. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
BE IT RESOLVED, That if any 

Resolutions of Convention are re- 
ferred to the Office of President or 
the International Executive Board 
for action or change, the results of 
such action shall be sent the submit- 
ters of the Resolutions within two 
weeks after a decision is made. 
ALFRED J. ROSE, 
ALBERT BOWMAN, 
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SPECIAL .!@%.. MOUTHPIECES 


FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


MADE TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL SPECIFICATIONS 
Write for Descriptive Literature 
WAYNE LEWIS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
Phone: PLaza 7-0896 151 West 48th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
; Exclusive Distributor for ANDY’S SLIDE SPRAYER~ 








THE MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 
Stringed and Other Orchestral Instruments 






VIOLIN VIOLA CELLO 

William Kroll Vittorio Brero Rolf Persinger Luigi Silva 
Roman Tétenberg Rolf Persinger Lieff Rosanoff 

Vera Fonaroff 

BASS FLUTE OBOE CLARINET 
Philip Sklar Mildred Hunt Wummer Philip Kirchner Reginald Kell 

Eric Simon 

BASSOON HARP PERCUSSION 


Harold Goltzer Lucille Lawrence Walter E. Rosenberger 


Scholarships are open for all the above instruments, as well as for piano, voice, opera 
For further information, telephone or write: - 


THE MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL, Rm. 61, 157 East 74th St., N. Y. 21. BUtterfield 8-0656 




















@ Read what 
JIMMIE BURKE 


has to say about his 


Bach 


Stradivarius Cornet 


“Positively amazed! That is 
how I felt when I first played on 
my Bach Stradivarius cornet. I 
had used several other well-known 
cornets and thought brass instru- 
ments pretty much standardized. 
That is why I was so completely 
surprised to find the Bach so easy 
to play, so easy to handle and so 
completely distinguished from all 
other cornets.” 


The name BACH means quality and prestige. 


instrument which is just right for YOU. 
recommendation as to the best model for your particular requirements. 





Petters sssseeeeeeeeee"9 
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VINCENT BACH CORPORATION 
621 East 216th Street, New York 67, N Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE CATALOG ON BACH INSTRUMENTS [] 





aerith hes 
STRADIVARIUS MODEL 
BACH Caines 


No matter what type of 
work you do—symphony, dance or concert—Vincent Bach has designed the 


Write for our catalog and our 


Dept. M-1 


SEND BACH MOUTHPIECE CATALOG 0 





NAME 

STREET. 

CITY. ZONE. STATE 
I-PLAY TRUMPET [() TROMBONE [J 
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For soothing lip comfort! 


new TONEX 
BALANCER 
MOUTHPIECE 


It snuggles to the lips! 


eee wee eeeeeeee 


You’ll go for the smooth, restful snuggle of 
the ToneX Balancer. Firmly, but gently, it rests against 
your lips, offering you playing comfort that you never 
dreamed possible. 

The secret lies in the extra weight placed in the protruding 
rim. This slight extra weight-addition rests the mouthpiece 
gently Ba position, giving you that satisfying mouth- 





piece “‘feel. 

You'll get extra range with the | - NEW, FREE 
Balancer. Styled after four p- Shows you the complete line of 
ular well-accepted cups, it har- SELMER SHOWBOOK 


monizes cup, cushion, and bore _ | Se!mer instruments and accesso- 
* ties. Send a cord for your free 
measurements, offering the ~ es- copy now! Address Selmer, Dept. 
sence in outstanding mouthpiece | 8.92, Elkhart, Indione. 
performance. 


Your response and tone will show a satisfying boost. 
Smoother, more dynamic tone is created by the doubly- 
smooth lip contact and freer, more even lip vibration. 











For Trumpet, Cornet, and Trombone —Try a 





ToneX Balancer at Your Music Dealer's Today ° 
INSTRUMENT G 
ACCESSORIES Vi 


Clarion Crystal Runyon 


Goldentone Mouthpieces Mouthpieces 


New 

Porta-Desks Plastic Reeds 
1 SpeedeX SpeedeX Magni-Tone Selmer-Clark 
c Soxstrap Oils and Swabs Ligature Batons 
























AVAILABLE AT BETTER MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


















D. MAGNANI, 
Local 367. 
E. L. WILSON, 
Local 199. 

The report of the Committee is 
favorable with the following amend- 
ment: 

* Change the last sentence, so that 
the Resolution shall read: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That if any 
Resolutions of Convention are re- 
ferred to the office of President or 
the International Executive Board 
for action or change, the results of 
such action shall be published in the 
next issue of the International 
Musician.” 

The report of the Committee is 
adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 66. 

MEASURES AND BENEFITS 

WHEREAS, The 10% surcharge 
is at present the major source of 
income of the Federation, and 

WHEREAS, A large part of this 
tax is collected by the smaller locals 
of the Federation, and 

WHEREAS, Resolutions will no 
doubt be presented affecting the rep- 
resentation of the smaller locals at 
conventions, and 

WHEREAS, The total member- 
ship of each Local is listed in the 
roll-call sheet supplied by the Sec- 
retary, and 

WHEREAS, The amount of tax 
collected by each Local should be 
readily accessible from the records 
maintained by the Treasurer, there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Treasurer publish a detailed report 
showing the amount of tax collected 
by each Local for the past fiscal 
year, and show or chart a ratio of 
dollars collected per member, with 
the intent that each Local will then 
be informed as to how their efforts 
compare with the efforts of other 
Locals. 

MARTIN O. LIPKE, 
Local 610. 

The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 

The report is adopted. 


(To be continued) 


Official Business 


(Continued from page thirty-three) 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Daniel P. 
Shedd, Joseph Bischof. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Jack Baus, 
Howard H. Hough, Anton Janda, 
Ben K. Nelson, Harry G. Ston, 
Reena Callow, Elmer Malm (Jean 
Marshall), Sandor Rudnyanszky, 
Joseph Holakovsky, Frank Visek, 
Jr., Earl Maze. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Rose N. 
King (Hronek), Rudolph Schuller. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Frank 
W. Jones, Lloyd G. Eurton. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Thaddeus 
A. Budzinski, John Kleive, Victor A. 
Prather, Henry R. Whitman. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173— 
Waino Sandstrom. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Local 163— 
Roland W. Batty. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Abijah 
A. Davis. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Wil- 
liam Meyer, Perry Glick, Percival 
Kirch. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Leroy B. Conkey, Earl Dowding, 
Faye Richards, Burkby O. Robbins, 
Kenneth Widenor. 


ING M 
LEAD SIC so 
EVERYWHERE 


HERSHMAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY INCORPORATED 
242 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 3, N. Y. - 











VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


REEDS 


e @ @® 
Made in France, and 
distinguished for 
their tonal brilliancy, 
VIBRATOR REEDS 
take the lead in 
superiority! 

am 


10 Different Strengths— 
From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 5% Hard. 

» 

Ask Your Dealer 


H. Chiron Co.., Inc. 
1650 Broadway 
New York City 


DERU REEDS, made in 








Pat. France, Now Available. 
Contains up-to-the-minute Jazz Licks for ANY 
INSTRUMENT. Name yours. Be-Bop System, 
Ad-Lib System, arrange at sight method, 25 
Riff Choruses, 200 Hot Licks, **‘Walking"’ Bass 
style. Fifty piano, accordion or guitar intros. 
ALL FOR $3.00. . . . COMBO FOLIO, 50 


4-bar endings (7 instruments), 30 dance set 
chasers (3 to 12 piece combo), 50 piano intros. 
ALL FOR $3.00. FREE descriptive literature. 
Send 50c Mailing Charge on C.O.D. Orders. 


Win Neher Arranging Service, Laureldale, Pa. 
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Ernie Royal 
featured with WOODY HERMAN 


is a trumpet student of 


CHARLES COLIN 


Write, Wire or Phone for Information 
111-B WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: ClIrcle 5-5167 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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DIRECTONE DOMINATES 
THE ACCORDION MARKET 





No. 2,448,682; 
potented Italy and Germony 


Exclusive feature of 


PANCORDION 


AND 


CRUCIANELLI 
ACCORDIONS 


120-bass models as low as $310. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


PANCORDION, INC. 


New York 1, N.Y 










461 Eighth Avenue 


FREE! 


8 x 10 Glossy Photo of 
LAWRENCE WELK 
with his 


PANCORDION 





MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER... with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 


Dependable lubrication reduces 
weor,. . . prevents corrosion 
° . keeps valves responsive. 
Use the Electric Oil that matches 
the high standords of the 
HOLTON instrument line. Buy 












it from your music decler — 
with with 

Plain Cap Drop Applicator 
30c 






WN 25c 
Ws FRANK HOLTON & CO 
WISCONSIN 





ELKHORN 








GUITARIST 


ADVANCED AND BEGINNERS 
If you would like to play Be-bop, or anything 
in Progressive Jazz, SEE MICKEY FOR 
LESSONS IN BOP. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Call or write M. H. BAKER, Apt. 68, 
2441 Seventh Ave., New York 30, N. Y. 











SIMONE MANTIA 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


325 West 45th St., New York.19, N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 














250 GENUINE VIOLIN LABEL 
FACSIMILES and BRAND MARKS 
of the most important Makers—each marked as to 
Nationality, Color of Varnish and Price Range. 
This newly published booklet is the ‘‘one and only” 
of its kind, and is a must for Violinists, Dealers, 
and Collectors. An authentic guide to the identifi- 
cation and value of.old violins. PRICE $2.00. 


Manchester, N. H., Local 349— 
| Eugene Saindon. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Robert A. 
Critchlow. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local §—John 
Kuge, Charles W. Simand!l, Howard 
E. Hebein. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Wm. J. 
Kerngood, George Schweinfest. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234— 


Nicholas M. Ciarlo, Charles M. 
Lawrence. 
New York, N. Y., Local 802— 


Peter H. Boergerman, Frank Puletz, 
Raymond E. Salisbury, Lupo Gold- 
stein, Charles H. Krekel, Jr., Meik 
Lein, Charles J. Possa, Daniel Polo, 
Letitia Rosina, Louis Strack, Jr., 
Arthur A. Reeves. 

New Orleans, La., 
Henry J. Raymond. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375— 
Lewis R. Powers, Mildred P. Max- 
well, W. C. Harris, Harry M. Lowen- 
stein. 


174— 


Local 


Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Charles 
W. Brader. 
Paterson, N. J., Local 248— 


Michael Racko. 


Pittsburgh, Local 60—David A. 
Broudy. 
Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Ro- 


setta S. Golden. 
San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
E. H. Slissman, Henry C. Contreras, 


Hubert Galey, James R. Lowe, 
Arthur E. Guerin, Alfred Lieb, 
Richard (Dick) Sorenson. 


Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Elwood 
Harshman. 

Shamokin, 
thony J. Dick. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Bert 
Lacey. 


Pa., Local 456—An- 


Tonawanda, N. Y., Local 209— 
Emil Wein. 
Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149— 


Reg. Saville. 
Vancouver, B. C., Can., Local 145 
—Louis Hickman. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS, ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 


Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—Raymond Chatwin, 
Michacl Zastrocky, John Reamer, Earl Stevens, 
Llewellyn Printup, Michael Rajca. 

Biddeford, Me., Local 408—Robert J. Dotten, 
A. H. Lambert, Leo Paul Petrin, Gordon A. 
Wilson, 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—James Fredrickson, 
Grant Gibbons, Thomas Haley, Lawrence Hicks, 
Edward Rossman, Earl Ruckman, Kathryn Wiles, 
Arthur Yasfur, Michael Zampogna. 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Local 458—Richard Dar- 
rohn, Donald Menz, Edward W. Trenholm. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Vergil Lyon. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Wally Bratton, Mar- 
garet Brown, William Calvert, Eugena Campbell, 
Lou Copeland, Clayton Erickson, Ila Erickson, 
Donn M. Greif, Jean Barton, George Jolley, Lester 
Knudsen, Arnold McMullen, Helen Piper, Sylvester 
Ryan, Jack Stowe, Lucille Thurmon, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Raymond E. 
Bebee, Orland A. Franklin, Paul Howell, Floyd 
Hughes, George C. Hammond. 








Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Jon E. Aguiar 
(jonny King), Henry McVey, Wm. S. Medeiros, 
Louis Przewoznik, Antonio Simoes. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—George St. Pierre, 


John DiPietro, Carter Anderson, George Anderson, 
Edw. Eddy. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Michael Smela, 
Violet Balthauser. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Philip Abatecola, 
David Antondowsky, Al Bianchi, William Blank, 
Fred Bowen, Thomas Cain, Don Canavaro, Peter 
J. Candrea, James Castelli, Frank Celona, Joseph 
Dibendetto, Richard Donahue, Sydney Dufton, Jr. 
Walter Eilefsen, Barry Eiseman, John Sam Glasel, 
James Glasheen, Philip W. Goetz, Geoffrey Gould, 
Angelo Greco,’ John Hershkoin, Harlan N. Hoage, 
Douglas Hoffer, Michael Hyra, Donald Jones, Al- 
bert Kipe, Oldrich Kocourek, Luciano La Rocco, 
Anthony La Ruffa Thomas La Tilla, Joseph Luka- 
vic, Anthony Maise, Charles Neumeister, Joseph 





SUBURBAN MUSIC STUDIOS 
643 Stuyvesant Avenue, Irvington, N. J. 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 





W. Parsons, Jimmy Partridge, Vincent Pascale, 
Michael J. Petti, Joseph Petrone, Joseph Philippo, 











‘CHAMPAGNE CURING’ 
BRINGS REEDS TO 


VELVETY PERFECTION 
. » » GENTLY 








bo] 

you'll obtain re 
performance results *..” 
with these reeds that 
we confidently claim 
CAN’T BE MATCHED! 


SEE YOUR FAVORITE DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT TO 


ROY J. MAIER PRODUCTS 


6638 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


CLARINET AND 














Che Haynes Slute 








CRAFTSMEN -MADE 
Gold 


EXPERT REPAIRS 


In Silver - -. Platinum 








Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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WITH NEW 5-PIECE COMBO 








One of the best combos to appear on 

the night club scene in New York City 
for a long time is Allan Bell's new 5-piece 
outfit. He fronts it with his Buescher 
215 Custom-Built Trumpet .... 
“finest for tone, great valves, excel- 
lent results always!" Formerly with 
Red Norvo, Jack Jenny, Bob 
Chester, and other orchestral greats, 
Bell is now adding to his own repu- 
tation. If you have musical ambi- 
tions, a Buescher will help you 
climb faster and easier. 
Ask your dealer. 


>; 
















q BUESCHER 
BAND INSTRUMENT co. weer er e ecaree ov 
4 ELKHART, INDIANA masteans aatests 














































Jen-Co Celestetta 


Something new in keyboard instru- 
ments. A 3-octave instrument with 
tonal quality similar to Celesta. Plastic 
keys and action parts. Folds to size 
of ordinary large size accordion case. 


Jen-Co Celesta 


See the new improved features 
of the Jen-co Celesta at your local 
Music Store. The beautiful bell- 
like tone of the Celesta is an 
ideal combination with organ. 
Used extensively by top-notch Weight 37 pounds. 
artists in the entertainment 


world. Reasonably priced. LIST PRICE, $250.00 


Jen-Co Musieal Products 


Box 168, Decatur, Ilinois 
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Albert Scharf, 
Shumard, Jr., 


Orville J. Seagar, 
Robert Taninbaum, 
Philip Urn, Fred Valiarelli, 
William Veazie, Spencer 
Albert H, Weiland, 


Billy Rogers, 
Marion Jj. 

Quentin Thompson, 
John D. Van Duzer, 
Wallace, Irving O. Wamnes, 


Herbert S. Welker, Robert Wilber, Thomas Wil- 
liams, Andrew Wochr. 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—Gene Lawley, Roy 
Faires, Ken Seigler. 

Morristown, N. J., Local 177—Richard Baier, 
Frank Eible, Howard Griswold, Neal Holly, An- 
thony Lesta, John J. Suiter. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Thomas 
Aubertin, Francoise Aubut, Helen Bacall, Horace 
Boux, Louis Clermont, Rae Cohen, Jeanne Duclos, 
Marie Gogan, Antoinette Groulx, Audrey Read 
Lafond, Odette L’Esperance, Michel Listorti, Arnold 
Messacar, Denise Morand, Aldor Morin, Robert 
Morin, Bernard Naylor, Clermont Pepin, Mrs. 
Gordon Pfeiffer, Clemence Phaneuf, Moe Pascal, 
Armand Poulin, Sybil Shatner, Sam Vetere, Bob 
Young, Roger Francoeur. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 
O'Neal, James M. Orr, 


73—Ransom_ ij. 
Oscar M, Ostrem, Richard 
Overby, David L. Plette, Eugene E. Pool, James A. 
Robb, Boyd Rolando, Roger A. Rovelstad, Oliver 
Smith, Jr., Alex Studer, John Sutherland, Leo E. 
Townsend, Richard J. Venne, Eugene P. Vuicich, 
Donald W. Williams, Irvin G. Williams, Willie 
McNeely, Carney Anderson, Wm. E. Cloud, John 
P. Connors, Cora Cooke, Harold G. Craswell, 
Milton C. Davenport, Gordon Driscoll, Joe « F. 
Eich, Edgar E. Gahler, Robert W. Jensen, Har- 
lind J. Johnson, Robert Duehrs, Cletus L. Mc- 
Govern, Max L Murray, Russell Nordstrom, Al- 
bert J. Winterbauer, Thos. E. Bauer. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—Wm. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Peter P. Adamiak, 
Jos. L. Ashliman, jJr., Chas. C. Beebee, John 
Biringer, Raymond G. Bressler, James J. Carney, 
Lawrence S. Dalzell, Oscar D'Ambrosio, Peter A. 
Donahoe, John B. Hannon, Thos. J. Harkenrider, 
Jack M. Hartigan, Russell E. Johnson, Salvatore 
LaPertche, Jr., Salvatore A. LaPertche, Robert W. 
McMinn, Bernard Masauskas, Ben Mazer, Thos. 


Local 


S. Zaepfel. 


Wm. Murphy, Robt. L. Neu, F. Roy Nulton, Jos. 
J. Pantner, Wm. D. Stewart, Adam Stokes, Danny 
Thomas, Ralph J. Witchosky, James O'Donneil, 


Frank DeMarco. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Don Sheldon. 

Sioux Falls, S$. D., Local 114—Betty L. Aschin- 
ger, Chas. A. Baker, Robert C. Beardsley, Gordon 
Brantman, Chas. Brewster, Lyle W. Cobb, Andrew 
Converse, Clara Converse, Dan M. Darroch, Rod- 
ney Drymon, Wm. Eshieman, Wade N. Hairston, 
Lemuel H. Jensen, Olaf H. Jordahl, Donald Kol- 
bert, Cutler Mikkelson, Al A. Miller, S. R. (Skip) 
Moore, Don MacTaggart, Don W. McCabe, Arthur 
V. McKenzie, Roger B. McKenzie, Wm. P. Mc- 
Kenzie, Verna E. Oakland, Allan J. Opland, 
Francis Peckham, Chas. L. Sandberg, Myrtle 
Skinner, Vera H. Smith, Audrey Stark, Donald 
M. Stewart, Vernon V. Tarrell, James J. Tonne, 
Clarence Trainor. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—Norman 
mond Banks, James Barlow, Thelma 
Grazia Barnes, Alvin Bonner, Bernard Bradley, 
lilford Brooks, Ruth Bragg, Mildred Carey, Virgil 
Carter, James Cowan, Frank De Baun, Nathaniel 
Crockett, Miles Davis, Walter Davis, Ruth Davis, 
Hardy Dorsey, Marvin Demery, William Dyes, 
Everette, Paul Florence, Raymond Gay, 
Jewell Gilbert, Earl Sam Granderson, 
Elisha Head, Benjamin Henry, Emma Lou Hollo- 
way, Melvin Hurd, Larry Jackson, Ivria Kelly, 
George Lewis, Anderson Martin, Charles Moten, 
Vertna Saunders, Bert Sexton, John Floyd Smith, 
Thomas Starks, Bennie Starks, William Tomlin, 
Cecil Thornton, Winston Walker, Irvin Williams, 
John Ransom. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Russcll* A. Barton, 
John W. Bryant, Richard W. Burgess, Richard A. 
Carlson, Melvin W. Carter, Donald L. Charleston, 
Paul F. Christenson, Brewer Lee Clark, John G. 
Clark, Jr., James T. Cooper, Norman P. Crevier, 
Ernest J. (Bud) Cunningham, Walter G. Daniels, 
Luther G. Dike, Thelma Fabian, Wm, C. Goeritz, 
Willard E. Gombold, Lyle D. Gutsche, George B. 
Hewetson, Walter G. Hofmeister, Floyd A. Klang, 
Henry E. Kolaski, Peter Krogseng, LeRoy G. 
Kugler, Frank W. Lewis, James J. Long, Kenneth 
E. McKenzie, Theo. A. Massie, Henry M. Moore, 
Violet Murphy, John L. Nelson (Prince Rogers), 
S. N. (Sy) Nelson, Russell W. Papenhausen, Frank 
J. Pastuszak, Vernon L. Pittman, Percy W. Rey- 
nolds, Robert G. Rieschl, Donald F. Saunders, 
Robert B. Schneider, Marie Shefeluk, Oliver 
Smith, Jr., Lyle W. Streeter (Laal X. Streeter), 
Robert FE. Temple, Raymond J. Wahlund, Theo. R. 
Weatherford, Donald Williams, Albert J. Winter- 
bauer, Robert S. Wojack, Al J. Zschokke, Oscar 
E. Oliver, Warren A. Reisch. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Louis Dossat, 
El Roy Gerdes, Sergio Gossman, Wilbur A. 
Kuehne, Charles R. Parchman, Richard R. Rako- 
witz. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Local 427—Edw. 
Roy Merrill, Eddie Squires, Al Westcott, 
Saemann, Lillian Blake. 


Alford, Ray- 
Barlow, 


Griggs, 


Carfagna, 
Elizabeth 








English Horn 


Bassoon 


Reed Cases 








Supplies and Tools 
for Reed Makers 


| AT YOUR DEALER OR 


RUCKLE REED C0. 


BEACHWOOD PARK | 
WARSAW - - - INDIANA 
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COUNTERPOINT and HARMONY 

Let me send you my pamphlet describ- 

ing these lessons and telling you how 

you can use them for self-instruction. 
JOHN MAX LEIPOLD 

218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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GUITAR-LICKS! 


Find improvising difficult; ideas limited? Apply 
60 Modern Licks, Runs, from recordings of 
Christian, Reinhardt, Barnes, etc., to own take-off, 
Note and number system. Intro. offer. Guitar 
solo free. $1.00 postpaid. Copied choruses 
available. No C.O.D.’s. 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 
Lock Box 267 Chicago 90, Illinois 


BE A PIANO TECHNICIAN 


13,000 urgently needed in U.S. A. Make $3,000 to 
$7,000 each year (spare or full time) in this intensely 
interesting and fascinating work. Musicians easily 
qualify under INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION and 
LEARN-BY-DOING plan. V. A. approved. Penny 
postcard brings free details. 

HARMONY SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 








147 North Cameron St., Harrisburg, Penna. 
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3 PLY VENEER THROUGHOUT 


INSTRUMENT CASES 


WHO SELL “QUALITY CASES” 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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MUSICIAN 


LAU S 
“REEDS /uvcme: 
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Imported from France 
Y, by A. Duques. First 
Prize of The Paris 
Conservator ry. Former 
First Clarinetist with N.B.C. for 18 
years. Presently First Clarinetist with 
Mutual W.O.R. Symphony. Teacher of 
Clarinet at the Juilliard School of Music. 
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AUGUSTIN DUQUES REED CORP. 
P-0. Box 204 Gracie Sta., N.Y. 28, N.Y 


ENdicott 2-6590 
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gaa Tune Pianos in30 days 
No musical tnourledge necessary 

Scarcity of piano tuners creates great demand every- 
where! Easy, fascinating and inexpensive training 
taught by experts. Our revolutionary method of 
teaching with phonograph records gives you the 
clear and true piano tones. A great advance over 
old-fashioned methods. We furnish the most com- 
plete set of professional tools, record player if 
needed, instruction manuals, including spinet tun- 
ing. Full instructions in piano repairing. We 
show you how to line up part or full-time work 
for BIG earnings. E. B. writes: “After studying 
your training for 30 days I have increased my 
earnings by $35 to $40 a week.” Says W. S.: 
“I’m now a Piano Technician able to name my own 
price.”” Write us for FREE literature. Don’t delay. 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Dept. 941, 211 E. Michigan Ave.. Lansing, Mich. 








WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 
74 W. 50th ST. N.Y. 20, N.Y.C. FOR 


For SAXOPHONE 


@ Three octove scoles and chords 
@ Atwo octave range in ony scole 
@ Twelve scales in every key 
@ Fingerings above thigh F) 
@ Unusvol chords 


PRICE 
$3.00 

















MR. CLARINET PLAYER 


For years this space has called your attention 
to the Lewerenz facing and model! clarinet 
mouthpieces. Now the “new model” new 
design—Easy, free-blowing, big, brilliant 
tone. It improves your playing. Reasonably 
priced. All facings list free. Wm. Lewerenz, 
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Superior, Wis., Local 260—Dorothy Schacht. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Paul Ay- 
mong, Robert W. Bond, Dorothy R. Byrne, Robert 
Calder, Harold Clements, Lon Duncombe, Dean 
A. Dunlop, Paul Firman, Jack Fisher, Jerry 
Forte, Georges T. Guerrette, Rae Hones, Wm. 
Kostenuk, Donald: G. Locksley, W. D. McClure, 
Miss M. Madgett, Stewart Mason, Squire Milner, 
Harry Mintz, Gavin P. Morton, Glenn Newans, 
Norman Nicholson, R. Ptolemy, Jas. R. Reynolds, 
Howard F. Rombough, Gordon Rowe, Walter 
Scott, Earl Shore, Mrs. W. J. Silverton, Dorothy 
Smallwood, Geo. Swaddling, Geo. Vassil, Henry 
Wright, Ted Wright, Erica Zentner. 

Wilmington, Del., Local 641—Maurice Craw- 
ford, James Evans, Percy Heath, Georganna Lee, 
Fulton 


Norris Moore, Rudolph Simpers, Jr., 
Slemons, Reginald Walker, Charles Wilson, 
Lemiel D. Winchester, Ralph Cooke, Clarence 


Foreman, Elsey James, James Moore, David Robin- 
son, Rudolph Simpers, Sr., Wm. Taylor, Jr., Har- 
old Warren, Rudolph Wilson. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Wm. Baron, Her- 
bert O, Perry. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—Nat J. Gagliardi, 
Leo C. Keskey, Frank Landi, Leo W. Montalbano, 
John Stewart. Tames A. Taylor, Jr., Kermit A. 
Walker. 





EXPULSIONS 


Belleville, Ill., Local 29—Lee Heck. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Helen Amatrone. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Byron Puane Elliott, 
Robert G. Fletcher, Arthur P. Jensen, Edw. Fred 
Miller, Salvador Salazar, Donald Floyd Smith, 
Chas. E. Whittaker, Carson J. Whittaker, E. E. 
Pertigo, Howard Farrand. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Emile W. Acitelli, 
Samuel J. Alford, Stephanie Andrusewicz, An- 
thony Battaglia (Tony Valentine), William 
(Tweed) Beard, Leroy Bell (Buddy Bell), George 
H. Blostein, Giacomo (Jack) Bologna, Ralph 
Cady, Earl W. Chase, Harlen Casey Clark, James 
Edward Conahan, Richard Eugene (Gene) Cox, 
Fred (Fritz) DeBlase, Mary DeLoach, George 
Gerard, Jr. (Jerry Gerard), Dan Broeder, Joseph 
C, (Joe) Dunn, Herbert W. Girardin, William C. 
Gooden, Daniel J. Goodman, Arthur Grossman, 
Stanley (Gray) Grzesik, Ora Vivian Haist, O. Dick 
Hall (Orville Samuel), Myron Handelsman, Earl 
W. Harris (Tony Harris), Samuel L. Helfand 
(Larry Helfand), John L. Hill, Philip E. Hill, 
Frank J. Janiszewski, Stanley Jaworski, Alice W. 
Jones, Timothy Lewis Kennedy, Joseph Kida, 
Ronald Frederick Klaber, John Jacob Kudermann, 
John P. Kuhr, Wilfred Arthur Langevin, Kenneth 
Leon Larsen, Jonas Laurens, Willis T. Luker 
(Jack Luker), John Louis Maloziec (Johnny 
Malo), George B. McCabe, Jerry McNeely, John 
J. Morrison (Sohrauer), Saul (Jack) Moss (Johnnie 
Allen), Bryant A. Nathaniel, Percy Alfonso 
Nowell, Jr., Donald James (Don) O’Brien, Robert 
J. Parker, Harry Perry, Angelo Primo, Frederick 
D. Reid, Bobbie C. Ruff, Edward Rushlow, Joseph 
Robert Scannell, Arthur Anthony Schettler, Eu- 
gene (Gene) Shelton, Clarence Sherrill, Harry W. 
Smith, John Jake Stiles, Jr., Lila M. Taylor, Ollie 
Anderson Thomas, Walter G. (Wally) Townsend, 
Ronald Roy Welsh, David Wilborn. 

Escanaba, Mich., Local 663—Thomas Adams, 
Joseph Butryn, A. W. Erickson, Edw. Fedrizzi, 
Willard G. Maynard, Arnold Micheau, Jeanne 
McClinchey, Walter Patterson, Robert Garrett. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Jacob J. Miranda. 
Quincy, Ill, Local 265—Robert L. Nelms, 
Maurice Menge. 

Rochester, Minn., Local 66—Donald Scott. 

Waukesha, Wis., Local 193—Ken Teschendorf, 


Don Dorsan. 





REINSTATEMENTS 


Anderson, Ind., Local 32—Victor I. McGuire. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Charles Dixon, 
Albert Seay, Otto Woolsey. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Delmar Minehart. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—C. James Kocher. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—James Lockwood. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Angelo Alabiso, Kent 
Bartlett, Anthony Bucci, Paul R. Clement, Frank 
Corea, Norman Foster, Louis Fox, Herbert Kra- 
vitz, Willard Mason Murdock, Charles C, Ro- 
manelli, Louis Pascucci, Terry Page, Virginia E. 
Parker, Gerrish W. Pike, Elliott W. Whalen, Ivan 
Wainwright, John E. Zarick, John Alaimo, Rico 
Aut, Albert Badgers, Carleton St. Croix Beyer, 
Sam Bittle, George Broomfield, Milton Leo Dalins, 
Pete Dorney, Mayo Duca, Abraham Fleitman, John 
Hildreth, John F. Hogan, David Maltzman, Paul 
Mandella, Joseph Munda, Nina Murdock, Stanley 
Olewski, Alfred B. Olson, Vincent Parla, B. J. 
Patterson, Patrick Pergola, Kenneth D. Rosen, 
Leon B. Shaw, Edward Frank Sullivan, Frank E. 
Ward, Leo F. Weber, Harry A. Welcome, G. Row- 
land Young, Jr., Anthony Costa, Wm. Burdett 
Dunham, Norman Gilbertson, Willard Paul Lind- 
ner, Samuel J. Marcus, George H. Rogers, Gladys 
Salmaine, Gregory Tucker, John P, Vacca, Luise 
Vosgerschien, Arne Autio, Paul D. Feinberg, 
Romeo Roland Giannoccaro, Johnny B. Hart, R. W. 
Montgomery, Anthony Sherbo, Jr., Raymond 
Stewartson. 

Bristol, Conn., Local 432—Paul Fitzpatrick. 

Chicago, Ill, Local 10—Joseph Sauro (Glenn 
Farro), -Gilbert - Belardinelli, Arthur —Ellefsen, 
Pedro (Pete) Tapia, Don Castellanos, Gilbert 
Vazquez, Jr., Harvey Cannon, Nuncio F. Mondello, 
George Breisch, Lutz Wieloch, Walter A. Krzy- 
stofiak, Donald L. Baker, John E. Jones, Wm. R. 
Bollam, Jr., Edw. J. Jedlicka, Stanley W. Lefa- 
vour, Ralph T. Ankersem, Zachary Hutto (Don 










AMPERITE 


studio Microphones 
t P.A. Prices 


ideal for BROADCASTIN 
‘© RECORDING 
e PUBLIC ADDRESS 
“The ultimate in microphone quality,” says Evan 
Rushing, sound engineer of the Hotel New Yorker. 
° Shout right into the new Amperite 
Microphone—or stand 2 feet 
reproduction is always perfecf. 
* The only type microphone that is not 
affected by any climatic conditions. 
¢ Guaranteed to withstand more “knock- 
ing around” than any other type mike. 


ial Write for Special Introductory Offer, «: / 
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“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 


Custom-Built Quality — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “Celeste,” etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phones: 


SIMONE BROS. Philadelphia: FU 9-1240 
Celeste Manufacturers New York City: HA 6-0108 
1813 SOUTH EI s RECONDITIONING OF OLD 
PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA CELESTES ACCEPTED 














SOUND KF F ECT S! Carroll is now equipped to fur- 


nish the world’s greatest variety of vaudeville and 
television sound effects. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


FIRE OR TRAIN BELL PLATES ® DOG BARKS ® COWBELLS 
LION ROARS AND BEAR GROWLS ® FRISCO SONG WHISTLES 
POPGUNS ® SLEIGH BELLS ® KLAXON OR JITNEY HORNS 


GONGS (all types and sizes) © CASTANETS © TRIANGLES 


WARNING HORNS @ RATCHETS ® BIRD AND CUCKOO WHISTLES 
SANDPAPER BLOCKS ® STEAMBOAT WHISTLES © SLAPSTICKS 


SIRENS and WIND WHISTLES (4 sizes) © SIGNALLING HORNS 
HONKING HORNS (bulb-type—8 sizes) e HUNDREDS MORE 
Write for our FREE brochure and prices. 


‘at. 


(anol DRUM SERVICE - 
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CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO.., INC. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








NOW AVAILABLE: 





1418 BENTLEY AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
Home Olfice 





Mendelssohn Concerto — Zigeunerweisen — Czardas 
Carmen (Dance Boheme) — La Virgen De La Macarena 
Lakme (Bell Song) — Farewell My Granada 
Abeve Also Available for B-Flat Clarinet Solo 
Retail $1.00 Each. See Your Dealer or Write: 
MENDEZ-KOFF MUSIC CO. 

303 FOURTH AVENUE 254.45 F. O. B. New 

NEW Y 


RAFAEL MENDEZ jx" 
TRUMPET SOLOS : | 


Arranged by CHAS. KOFF for Trumpet with Piano Accomp. 








2 Rafael Mendez Record : 
Album of these selec- 7 
tions also available. 
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PIANO- BREAKS! 


ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
Send 20 cents for latest copy, or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio B, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, 





> 6240 





BOUGHT - SOLD - RENTED - REPAIRED 
New Nylon Red or White Harp 
Strings; also Gut in Red or 
White of all brands. 


NICOLETTA’S HARP SHOP 


Ludlow St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. | 














MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 
Fitted with utmost precision—Reasonably low 
price¢—HONESTLY ADVERTISED! Made by 
the Old Master himself, who originated this 
system, developed it, and proved that “BUILT- 
TO-FIT” mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
embouchure problems. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF 


HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














Taylor),) Fred C. Erickson, Paul R. Hippenstecl, 
Kenneth Fredrickson, Thomas De Michael, Ben 
Sancheck (Sands), Stanley Olson, Ernest L. 
Moeller, Ralph B. Simmons, Werner C. Homuth, 
Lee Vodak, John P. Lumbrazo, William Donovan, 
Frank Kryl, Jr., Perry M. Tull, Cornelius Vieugel, 
Edw. C. Leukaufe, Theodore S. (Teddy) Georges, 
Leonard Gannon, Leonard H. Eagle, John W. 
Johnson, Robert Von Knopke, Melvin G. Mel 
Smith, Karl Thoene, George D. Takach (George 
* Tack). 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Edgar Williams, Er- 
nest McDonald, John C. Goodloe, Louie Watkins, 
Nelson Berry, Eddie Hopson, Royal Morgan, Robt. 
L. Cooper, Patrick Lloyd, Nathaniel B. Green, 
Theresa Whitehead, James Binkley, Doris Mitchell, 
Willie Lucas, Thomas P. Hill, Beverly White, 
Carrol Dickerson, Cornelius Lee Green, Rebecca 
Williams, Leroy Foster, David Pitts, Wilbert 
Hathaway, Theory Drye, James Hill, Lucille 
Rounds, Fulton Alexander, Fay Thomas, Horace 
Henderson. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Ernest R. Centy, Jos. 
Konkoly (Conkley), Simmons homas, Jos. Cassara, 
Joe Fazzio, Richard Goldberg, Violet Carle Kneisel, 
Wm. Lang, Fred Sharp. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Local 137—Harry Lekin, 
Paul W. Wright, Freddie J. Hunter. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Ralph E. Bowen, 
Leonard Huff, Craig Gordon Parker, Jean Fergu- 
son, Leonard Huff, John C. Peak. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Joe S. Burton, O. Dick 
Hall (Orville Samuel), James E. Heavener (Jimmy 
Evans), Thomas W. Howe, Chas. Everett Johnson, 
Frank Jos. Kallao, Essic Gene Nero, Forest M. Rye, 
Ollie Anderson Thomas, James L. (Step) Wharton. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Con. Dordoni. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—-Manuel S. Cabral. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173—Douglas C. Mac- 
Kenzie. 

Hazleton, Pa., Local 139—Eugene Lombardo. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Miriam D. Montea- 
baro, Kendall Russ, Ray Herrera, Donald L. 
Green, H. S. Nelson, John E. Hernandez, La Noy 
Gunn, Ralph Hughes. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Joel Hamamoto. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—John Budzialow- 
ski, Joseph DeRocco, Charles Culkins, Edmund 
Mazurek, Ed. Tylicki, Ethel Huser, Bruce King, 
Mack Ivory, Canty Alston. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Allan C. Hood, 
Howard H. Stein, Eunice Lee Barnett, Wm. 
Mitchell. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Roy E. Crawford, 
Norris Dorothagail, Rose Ferguson, Russell Got- 
cher, Ina Ray Hutton, Roy Gilbert Jarvis, Eddie 
Oliver, Edmundo Tostado (Don Tosti), Royal 
Anderson, Merton T. Daniels, Bert Lacey, Leo 
Ross, Paul C. Thorsch. - 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—George Ellis. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Matthew Geracie, 
Sam Costa, Donald Vanderlinden, Robert E. Moe, 
Chester Bickle, Eugene Kneuttel, Donald Stelzer, 
Ray Leidy, Carl Dentice. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—C. H. Mander- 
scheid, James J. DeBill, Cora Cooke, Edgar E. 
Gahler, Carney Anderson, Robert M. Jensen, Rus- 
scll Nordstrom, James W. Lyon, Gordon W. Dis- 
coll, Paul E. Phillipp, Milton C. Davenport, 
Oscar V. Wickstrom, Harold G. Craswell, W. 
Allen Abbott, Max L. Murray, Oscar M. Ostrem, 
Wm, E. Cloud, James M. Orr, Oliver D. Smith, 
James A. Robb, Willie McNeely. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Albert A Sims, Robert 
Dale Hall, Alvin N, Weinstein, Osborn S. Rafferty, 
Al Talignani, Francisco Perez, David M. Gardner, 
Leon Feldman. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Isadore Brown, 
Louis Conte, Edward L. McLean, David J. Taczli. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Louis Agmstrong, 
William Anderson, Leon C. Abramson, Norma S. 
Adams, Napoleon Allen, Marie Brannen, John 
A. Bothwell, Gilbert L. Briggs, Frank Culley, 
Bill De Arango, Joseph R. Dasher, Jr., Lester 
Elgart, Herbert Fields, Thomas J. Giliberto, 
Robert Harvell, Elliott E. Holder, Thomas J. 
Hunter, Greig S. Jackson, Sal La Manna, Eu- 
genio Morales, Deutrelle Paige, Oran Page, Maron 
Smith, Harold Singer, Robert Warren, Joseph F. 
Bosco, Victor A. Bacigalupi, Nancy Clancy, James 
V. Corvo, Joseph A. Drevnak, Leon Fleisher, 
Isaac Feldman, Nathan Gruman, Samuel R. Gold- 
man, Sampson E. Norton, Keith R. Jessup, Harold 
Jackson, Stanley Z. Kilinski, Jr., Leonard Lebau, 
Edward J. Lopusznick, James Lustgarten, Joseph 
Lagano, Fulton McGrath, Edward P. Metzner, 
Olivette Miller, Harry Noble, Ozzie T. Nichols, 
David P. Presseisen, Helen S. Perutz, Robert 
Stolz, Harold Shachner, Raymond H. Tunia, Gor- 
den Thomas, Harold Weiss, Lester Elgart, Mina 
Godfrey, Frances G. Laughlin, Edgar M. Sampson, 
Ruth Sweet, Claude M. Thornhill, Raymond L. 
Wood, Eli Thompson, Jr., James A. Conway, Julio 
R. Lugo, Joe L. Lawrence, Henry Nemo, D. Rich- 
ard O'Keefe, Armando Reyes, Joseph E. Wilson, 
George Paxton. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Arnold Loyacano. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Bert W. Ken- 
nedy. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Wm. 
Arnold Kosmicki, Rommy Watters. 

Ottawa, Ont., Can., Local 180—Rheal Lefebvre. 
Peterborough, Ont., Can., 191—Frank 
Hamon, 

Paterson, N. J., Local 248—Joseph (Pipp) Cris- 
cenzo, Lynda Miller, Hugo Bernascone, Fred Von 
Bartheld. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 
Harold C. Lefler, Sr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Eric Edw. Szafranski 
(Eddie Safranski), Lawrence S. Dalzell, John B. 


Local 677—Kent Ghirard, 


Fitzsimmons, 


Local 


26—Harold W. Klicker, 


CJ Choral Conducting 





Learn to 
COMPOSE and 
ARRANGE 


this simple home-study way 
TODAY’S MUSIC LEADERS 
KNOW HARMONY 
Become a MUSIC LEADER 
—Earn Good Money 


A mastery of our Home Study Course will put 
you in position to obtain the outstanding positions 
in orchestras, ‘bands, schools, churches, on radio 
programs—wherever music is used—at incomes 
that attract. Write today for catalogue. Illus- 
trated lessons will be sent from any course. Check 
coupon. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 


A-683, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


(] Harmony 


Dept. 


C) Piano, Teacher's Normal Course 


() Piano, Students’ Course L_] Voice 
() Public School Mus.—Beginner’s } Clarinet 
() Public School Mus.—Advanced } Violin 


(_] Advanced Composition (] Guitar 
() Ear Training and Sight Singing (J Mandolin 
{_] History & Anal. Music C) Cornet—Trumpct 
Begin. & Prof. 
(J Dance Band Arranging ( Saxophone 
{_] Double Counterpoint 


Name 

DOMOCe BHO. oinc.ce.coccncecessceocscccessesnosncncreneserssaapencenees 

i iacstetnniccitopieninges Zone No State... 

Are you teaching now? If so, how 
many pupils have you?.... Setbenesinialied Do you hold 


a Teacher’s Certificate?.. Have you studied 


Harmony?......... ..Would you like to earn the 


Degree of Bachelor of Music?................ Ase 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 





0 V »0k 


BRYANT 


SCHOO! 
Washington 16, D. C. 


NILES 
Oe Brvant Bidg 











ARRANGERS 


SENSATIONAL 
SHORT-CUT METHOD 


Use these simple rules at once in your ar- 
ranging through this handy pocket manual. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
TRANSPOSITION 
COLOR EFFECTS 
HOT AND SWEET 
EFFECTIVE RANGES 


PRICE $1.00 
GREGORY 12 DREXEL BLvp. 














CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot"’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 








t. 
Elmer B. Fuchs Bt ny 26. Nv. ¢ 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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MALLET CONTROL 


For the XYLOPHONE 
MARIMBA - VIBES 
By George Lawrence Stone 
Fifty-six pages of highly specialized 

exercises to develop CONTROL OF THE 
MALLETS. Progressive approach to 
major and minor scales, arpeggios, 
intervals, triplets, grace-notes. 


MALLET CONTROL will do for the 
xylophonist what the author’s STICK 
CONTROL does for the drummer. 

Cash With Order—Postpaid—$2.50. 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
61 Hanover St., Roston 13, Massachusetts 

















Repairing and Reconditioning 
Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 
SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 

All Work Guaranteed 

BARGAIN INSTRUMENTS OF ALL KINDS 

: SEND FOR LIST 
Pay Highest Prices for Used Instruments 
C. W. Blessing 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 


Elkhart, Indiana 











PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME! 
COMPLETE COURSE IN PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIRING BY 

DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S LEADING PIANO 
TECHNICIANS AND TEACHERS 


Same Methods as Taught by Him at 
the School of Pianoforte Technology. 
For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 E. Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 














String Players, Pianists 


The Ostrovsky System of Hand Training has 
helped many artists acquire better technique 
by improving strength, speed, flexibility. It 
can help you, too. Requires but a few minutes 
daily routine with specially designed equip- 
ment which is now available at reduced cost. 
Write for free information, or send $4.00 
today for pocket-sized exerciser. You will 
FEEL and HEAR the difference! 


W. F. POTTER 


510 West 123rd St., New York 27, N. Y. 











“The Clarinet and Clarinet Playing” 
A TEXT—241 PAGES 
$3.75 POSTPAID 


At your local dealer, or direct from 
Author and Publisher 


ROBERT WILLAMAN 
Salt Point, New York 











Heckel-Mollenhauer Bassoons § 

Excellent Condition — Like New 

HECKEL BASSOON REEDS 
$2.00—3 for $5.00 

C. O. D. Orders Accepted. Send Sample Reed. 

WILLIAM O. GRUNER 

81 So. Keystone Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 











ACCORDIONISTS 


SENSATIONAL 3-IN-1 CHORD CHART SET— 

Shows names, symbols, readings, notation, 

formulas, diagrams, fingerings, basses, etc. Gift 

folio of chord studies included. Price $1.50. 

Free Catalogue of Music and Accessories. 
CAROL ACCORDION CHARTS 

Box 21, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 














When Patronizing Our Advertisers, 
Mention the “International Musician” 


SEPTEMBER. 1949 








Hannon, Thos. J. Harkenrider, James H. Jewell, 
Robert W. McMinn, Bernard Masauskas, Wm. D. 
Stewart (Bill Campbell). 

Rochester, Minn., Local 65—Arthur I. 
Manley (Mac) McOmber. 

San Antonio, Texas; Local 23—Domingo Acosta, 
Gordon K. Wheeler, Horace Lasper. 

Santa Rosa Calif., Local 292—Bob Keller. 

Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Edwerd R. Lindall, 
Georgia P. Poulos. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Local 114—Roger Hall, 
O’Brien, Gordon Brantman. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Vera Decker, Ber- 
nard Schoen, C. A. Curtis, Chas. Eller, Robert E, 
Barton, Don Rule, William Carty, Harry Slander- 
son, Jr., Jack R. Stowe, Lucille Thurmon, Floyd 
Bates Bill Smith Frank Sharr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—James Bell, Curtis 
Purnell, B. Alcine Hargrove, Yvonne Ghoston, 
Eva Bolar. 

St. Cloud, Minn., Local 536—Henry Svoboda. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Local 427—Junis Stone, 
Gene Stearns. 

Sharon, Pa., Local 187—Thomas Keough, 
Secovitch, Lester Slezak. 

Springfield, Mo., Local 150—Wilma Scholtz. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Al J. Zzchokke, 
LeRoy G. Kugler, Walter Hofmeister, Warren A. 
Reisch, Robert G. Reischl, W. E. Gombold, A. J. 
Winterbauer, Theo. Weatherford, A. Russell Bar- 
ton, Wm. Goeritz, Sy Nelson, Melvin W. Carter, 
Robert F. Byrnes, Floyd Klang, Henry Kolaski, 
Oliver Smith, Jr., Henry Moore, Lorraine P. De- 


Stiehler, 


Vera 


Ronald 


vine, Wm. D. Feucht, Richard G. Washington, 
James W. Lyon, Thelma Fabian, Robert B. 
Schneider, Walter S. Daniels, Donald L. Charles- 
ton, Howard G. Lind, Richard H. Stevenson, 
Walter F. Kensy. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—Ralph FE. Carr, 
Francis Coyle. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—M. Beaulieu, 
Edgar Beazley, Felix Lismore, Harvey Seigel, John 
G. Stagg. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 145—June 
Govier. 

Waukesha, Wis., Local 193—H. M. Shearer. 
Leroy Biegemann, Joe Hoeppner, Joe Gottlieb, 


Harvey Seegert. 

Yakima, Wash., Local 442—C. M. Elkin, Raleigh 
C. Ritchal. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—Wes Delroy Chick, 
Thomas M. Flanagan. 


ERASURES 


Bangor, Maine, Local 768—Manny Cientos, 

Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—Carl Burleson, Robert 
Cooley, Thomas Steele, Larry McConnell, Evan 
Lamp, Fred Wilkie. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Rudolph Balius, 
Bernell Ballard, Bruce Broussard, Ben Ed Cain, 
James Edwin Camp, Kenneth Campbell, Francis 
Fabacher, Vannie Lee Hall, George T. Hobgood, 
Joseph Isom, S. Otis James, Gus Mackey, Samuel 
Marino, Louis Mattison, Lewis Frank Moore, 








Charlie Morris, Jack Mundell, Ralph R. Pottle, 





Jr., Bob Prince, John E. Rahn, Mrs. Ionne E. 



























30 WEEKS TRAINING 
FOR WORLD WAR IT VETERANS 















CLEAN, LIGHT INDOOR WORK ...TWELVE MONTHS OUT 
OF THE YEAR AT GOOD WAGES ...MANY JOBS OPEN.. 
MANY OPPORTUNITIES TO OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 
Learn to make all repairs and completely overhaul all instruments 
used in band or orchestra. Thirty weeks of expert training in class- 
room and shop can be yours almost without cost, if you are a veteran 
of World War II. 


Enroll in the frst and only musical instrument repair school... 
established and conducted by the world’s largest manufacturers of 
band and orchestra instruments ... approved by U.S. Veterans Admini- 
stration under Public Laws 346 and 16. Learn an interesting, respected, 
profitable trade in an uncrowded field. Over three million amateur 
and professional musicians are potential customers for musical in- 
strument repairs. A critical shortage of trained repairmen exists... ee 
Get complete information NOW, without obligation. 


CONN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
127-29 S. Main St., Elkhart, indiana 
DIVISION of C. G. CONN LTD. 








SEND FOR 
SCHOOL 
CATALOG F-23 














Ramsey, Lawson D. Whitlow. 





Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Remington Arnold, 
John Nitu Ballog, John Bandy, Frederick G. Bor- 
gerhoff,. Albert F. Brancae, Joseph Cassara, Milton 
Sidney Clayman, Joseph J. Coccaro, Creighton H. 
Davies, Joseph E. Dell Andrea, Nick Favitta, Joe 
Fazzio, Sal A. Feola, Harold B. Fingeroff (Finger), 
Richard Goldberg, Daniel P. Guerra, John Heidel, 





Frederick Piket 


Composer, Mendelssohn Award Winner 


$ 
4 p Accepts Pupils for Harmony, Counterpoint, 


DANCE BAND LEADERS 
FREE NEW LIST of available Swing Arcange- 
ments and Sweet Medieys on STANDARDS, 
NOVELTIES, UNISON VOCALS, etc. 


Works Performed by Famous Conductors , 
Write for prices on SPECIAL ARRANGE- 

















sae R. Hewett, Teabor E. Hor: ath, Albert lea, Orc ”  haiieain MENTS FOR YOUR COMBINATION. 
. Johnson, Violet Carle Kneisel, Anthony J. Leta, {¢ 

T. R. McClure, Clarence _H. Morrison, Helen ‘ 58 ‘Woet 68th St.. New York 23, N. ¥.¢ LARRY LIVINGSTON 

Murphy, Rosario Naro (Ross Rico), John H’. Nebe, [@ Phone: EN 2-1418 , 1116 Owana St., Royal Oak. Michigan 
Jr., Edward (Buddy) Niggle, Warren Oswald, OOo POLO o 

Lelia Parks, Rudolph J. Perme, Mike Pirro, Guy 

Paul Rager, Hanna Schwartz (Jean King), Carl . 
J. Smitzer, Albert Strukel, Henry E. Templeton, |Braggiotti, Normen C. Bates, George Bone, Bene- ‘ Make Your Own $ 


Phil Zahand, Wm. Arvay, Chas. O. Kessel. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Calvin R. Bodeman, 
Martin P. Braude, Elizabeth Burkhart, John L. 
Carroll, Henry Coretz, Robert A. Ferguson, Haskel 
Kleinman, Betty Ann Lanigan, Wm. Latchford, 
Olive Patricia Netherton, Ray M. Sidell, Richard 
G. Smith, Lowell Fay Tennis, James S. Vaughan, 
Donald Dean Warren, Smart Welsh, C. L. Ran- 
dolph, John Cyrus Sullard. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Johnny F. Her- 
rick, Paul Larson, O. O. (Obie) Johnson, Eddie 
Kirk, _Jerrie Thill, Jimmie Widener, Clayton 
Kauffman, Phil F. Marx. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Caroline Cowdin. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Scoville Browne, 
Willis M. Crowe, George Cardini, Wm. Henyecz, 
David Kuttner, William Moore, Jose L. Monero, 
Nellie A. Nelson, Ike Quebec, Harold Schachner, 
Evelyn L. Harrison, Joseph Phillips, Philip Rappa- 
port, Clarence S$. Sherock, Stanley Sutkin, Louis 
Arrighi, Thos. Belleus, Irving Cohen, Robert Dor- 
sey, Murray C. Johnson, Herbert E. Lovelle, John 
Malone, D. Richard O’Keefe, Michael P. Pizzo, 
Edward Ricci, Joseph P. Sano, Jerry Smith, 
Kermit Schotter, Raymond L. Wood, Harold West, 
Everett Curtis, Mina Godfrey, Frank C. Guerrero, 


John Grimardi, Nathan Gruman, Saul Held, |andrew Covino, Carmine C. Doris C 

Frances G. Laughlin, Isidore Leibowitz, Harold Mary Caine, Sabire te -Chaweniar indder cou LEARN TO ARRANGE 
Silverman, Sam Abramson, Stephen R. Adler, |pominick Cavallaro, Charles W. Christopher, by studying the SY OLIVER - DICK JACOBS 
Frank Amabile, Al Apollon, Albert Allston, Joe [tester Cooper, Everton Carrington, Charles 4 S ODERN N APPLIED ARRANGING. 
Allston, Pedro Alcaraz, William Anderson, Joseph |cjancy, Leonard Cohen, Harry B. Clay, Paul 

Artale, Anthony Aleixo, BE. J. Ayotte, Everett /Cohen, Carleton Carpenter, Felipe Caballero, Mor- 

Anthony, Milton Aronowitz, Herbert Aptowitz, |ron G, Cherry, Mario Carta, Joseph D’Agos- 


Appelbaum, Carmine ]. 
Anthony Assante, 


Nicholas Andy, Kurt A. 
Abbondante, Meyer Abramowitz, 











Robert F. Aberger, Sylvester Austin, Jr., Angelo 
Alaimo, Jesus Arias, Gaetano J. Altamore, Francis 
Aulet, Frank Arcuri, Charles L. Burgess, Mario 


dict Brenner, 
E. Brown, Virginia Barton, Ruth Blanchard, Marie 
C. Bamberger, Roy Barbey, Sylvia Barry, William 
Brown, Raymond Beller, 
Frank Belmont, Thomas Barbiera, Robert H. Brein- 
linger, 
hard, Mary E. Bicknell, Samuel H. Barone, Walter 


Bacon, Lloyd Bowen, Warren P. Branning, James 4 
A. Bivins, Howard R. Beiter, Clarence W. Burley, . T. SPIVAK 4 
Clarence L. Berry, Howard Brucker, Charles A. 4511 15th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. { 


Banks, 
Daniel 
Alphonso K. Bright, 
roughs, Harold J. Bruno, Christopher Benson, Lor- 
raine Bolds, Alan Braun, Louis P. Beguin, Marvin 
Burke, Philip R. Booker, Gaetano Carione, Maurice 
S. Cassell, 
Clifton A. Cruickson, Chas. R. C. Camilleri, Chas. 
Castro, Oran A. Crippen, Herbert J. Collins, 
Chimelis, 
Carchiolo, Vincent A. Cardone, Claude Chandler, 
Edward R. Cohan, Juan A. Cruz, Anthony Canis- 


traci, Mortimer S. Carman, Pasquale Castaldo, Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Phi 47, Pa. 
Louis Chait, Guy K. Chiaverini, Peter A. Carlisi, | Dept. G4, 1120 Letona 9t-, Philadelphia (7, Fa. | 
Fred Cooperman, Gregorio J. Calderon, Anthony 


P. Criscuoli, 


tino, Vittorio Daneu, Smith E. Doane, Madison T. 
Day, 
De Salvo, Eugene Del Cioppo, Sam Davis, Leon 


(Continued on page forty-six) 


Gumaer Berg, Paul Bascomb, James 


Orchestra Arrangements ; 
@ with the SP 1V AK Arranger and Transposer, 
Four part harmony for all instruments at a 
2 fash. Write your own music with the new 
music writing device; celluloid stencil for 
tracing musical symbols perfectly. Send $1 

for both items. 4 


Jan Baker, Carl Buchman, 


Dan Burley, Lafayette Battle, Sidney Bern- 4 


Angelo R. Bruno, Daniels B. Borodinsky, 
Boord, Ralph E. Bossart, Zenas Butler, 
Eddie Burley, Mary L. Bur- 








NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 
MAYO’S Muting Device—easily attached or de- 
tached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 


John W. Coleman, Christopher Conti, 


Angel 
Julio Colon, John A. Castaldo, Isidore J. 











Michael A. Cruz, Nicholas V. Carella, 












Edward Doughtery, Wilber N. Dozier, Alfred 





ICK J OLIVER 
(11th Floor) 1619-B Broadway, New York 19 
Circle 7-2900 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


on 


NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, E 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS “iiENSivcner, 





PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Carmel Gardens, and Mr. Wood- 

Manager, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif, 

Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 

Hawaiian Gardens, and Nick 
Oreb, mgr.-owner, San Pedro, 
Calif. 

Lakeside Park, and Art 
Owner and Manager, 
Falls, Texas. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamspor, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 


Hobbs, 
Wichita 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Ritter, Claude D. 

Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 

OOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 

MOBILE: 

Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, owner and pro- 
ducer. 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 

MONTGOMERY: 

Alcazar Temple 
Shriners, Fred Waldo, 

Montgomery, W. T. 


ALASKA 


FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 


ARIZONA 


PLAGSTAFF: 

Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 

Employer. 
PHOENIX: 

Chi’s Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, employer. 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 


Patrol of the 
Capt. 


Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 


Wayne's Midway Inna, C. W. 
Wainscott, Owner. 
Willett, R. Paul 
PRESCOTT: 
Green Frog Cafe, 
Coffe, Proprietor. 
TUCSON: 
Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 
Buckner, Gray, owner 
Club, El Cajon. 


ARKANSAS 


and Ralph 


“345” 


RADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Smith, Dewey 
ATTLE ROCK: 
Stewart, J. H. 
Weeks, 8. C. 

McGHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
‘AIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Clark, Stanley 
Scott, Charles E. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 


42 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T. 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator. 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Le Records 
CULVER CITY: 
Toddle House, 
- Toscano. 
FRESNO: 
Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President 
Valley Amusement Asso., 
Barn Dance Hall. 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Berg, Billy 
Birwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 
California Productions, and 
Edw. Kovacks 
Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt.. Ltd. 
Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 
Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 
LONG BEACH: 
Club Moderne, and W. C. 
Jarrett 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Halfont, Nate 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Preston, Joey 
Primrose Cafe, and John Fo- 
garty, Louis Azrow, John 
Borcy, Joe. S. Kaplan, and 
Ann Marie Borcy. 
Royal Record Co. 


and john Jj. 


Ryan, Ted 

Tonkins, Irvan “*Van™ 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Vogel, Mr. 


Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
owner. 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby. 
Employer. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Bozo's Cafe, and Fred Horn, 
Operator. 
Leon and Eddie's, and 
John E. Rossi. 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
Theatre Club, and Joan Shep- 
herd, employer. 


OCEAN PARK: 


Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 


OXNARD: 


McMillan, Tom, Owner 
Town House. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Colonial House, and Wilbur P. 
Davis, Manager. 
Hall, Donald H., 


PERRIS: 


McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 


REDWOOD CITY: 


Lucky Star Club, and-Mrs. Pro- 
vina, Proprietor, and Gene 
Bender, Manager. 


SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 

SAN BERNARDINO: 

Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 
Pango Pango Club, Coulton. 

SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (fosmerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 

SAN FRANCISCO: e 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Cafe Society Uptown, and 
Vincent Oronato. 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl Shelton Productions. 

Sherman & Shore Advertising 
Agency. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 

SAN JOSE: 

Paz, Fred 

SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
SHERMAN OAKS: 

Gilson, Lee 

Kraft, Ozzie 

SOUTH GATE: 

Ramona Club, and Mr. Benesch, 
Manager. 

Silver Horn Cafe, and 
Mr. Silver. 

TWIN PEAKS: 

Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 

VENTURA: 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

WATSONVILLE: 

Ward, Jeff W. 

WILMINGTON: 

Compass Room, and Mrs. Sylvia 
Gries 

YREKA: 

Legg, Archie 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 

Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, owners. 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Goldman, Marty 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Ryan's Restaurant, and Edw. F. 
Ryan 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Angie's Restaurant, Grill & 
Hotel, Angelo J. Bisconti. 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Hangor Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson. 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 
WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick's Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor. 


Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


*CLEARWATER: 

Bardon, Vance 

CLEARWATER BEACH: 

Normandy Restaurant, and 

Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 

Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 

Bethune, Albert 

Charlies Hi-Hat Club 

Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 

FORT MYERS: 

McCutcheon, Pat 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Jackson, Otis 

MIAMI: 

Club Monte Carlo, 
Lopez, Owner. 

Club 22, and John Plodnick and 
Irving Kloker (Koke Kokeler) 

Donaldson, Bill 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 

Copa City, and Murray 
Weinger, Employer. 

Coral Reef Hotel 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager. 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Hume, Jack 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Miller, Irving 

Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 

Shanghai Restaurant, 
Caldwell, Employer. 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Club Surrocco, and Roy Baisden 

Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 

Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 

PALM BEACH: 

Leon & Eddie’s Nite Club, Leon 
& Eddie's, Inc., and John 
Widmeyer, President, and Sid- 
ney Orlin, Secretary. 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 


and Tony 


and Max 


PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
. Dance Club. 

Keeling, Alec, of National 


Orch. Syndicate. 
National Orchestra Syndicate 
RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
STUART: 
Marine Room of Victory Hotel, 
and G. W. Sutton. Employer. 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner. 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow 
and Norman Karn, employers. 
Junior Woman's Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
1001 Club, and Harry L. La- 
rocco and Lillian F. Parrish. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

Kirkland, Fred 

J. W. Neely, Jr. 


MACON: 
Lee, W. C. 
Swaebe, Leslie 


SAVANNAH: 

Dilworth, Frank A., Jr. 

Hayes, Gus 

Sportsmen's Club, and J. B. 

Hobbs, employer. 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
VIDALIA: 

Pal Amusement Co. 
WAYCROSS: 

Cooper, Sherman & Dennis 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
French, Don, and 
Don French Lounge 
COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 
Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don, and 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dap Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 
Children's Health & Aid Soc. 


Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo's Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner. 


Daros, John 

Davis, Wayne 

Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938". 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy 
Ballroom. 

Majestic Record Co. 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 


Agency 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner. 

Moore, H. B. 

Music Bowl (formerly China 


Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal. 
Music Bowl and Jack Peretz and 
Louis Cappanola, Employers. 
Novask, Sarge 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School, 
Rose, Sam 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941". 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
JOLIET: 
Paddock Club, 
Witty, employer. 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Prop., 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 


and Chas. 


Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 
PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Paul Streeter 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Thompson, Earl 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, 
and Mrs. Stiller. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Central Tap, and Geo. Simon, 
Employer. 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 


and Mr. 


SPRINGFIELD: 
stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
(tub Congo. 


WASHINGTON: BLGOMINGTONs 


Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLER: 
Zeigler Nite Club, and Dwighg 
Allsup and Jason Wilkas, 
owners. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jak C. 
Fox, Ben 
GARY: 
Hicks, Dobbie 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All 
American Brownskin Models. 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Harris, Rupert 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 
OTTUMWA: 
Colony Club and Harry Meier, 
Operator. 
Town House and Harry Meier, 


Operator. 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
PITTSBURG: 
Bertone, Tony 
PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 

Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 

Marner, A. C. 
LOUISVILLE: 

Gavin, Weezer 

King, Victor 
OWENSBORO: 

Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 

Vickers, Jimmie, 

Bookers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 

Stars & Bars Club (also knows 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R- 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 

Weil, R. L. 

BATON ROUGE: 
Club Tropicana, and Camille 


Johns 

CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, Em- 
ployer. 


LAKE CHARLES: 

Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 

Keith, Jessie 
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FITCHBURG: 


HAVERHILL: 
HOLYOKE: 


LOWELL: 


MONSON: 


NEW BEDFORD: 


Blue Terrace Ballroom and 





Palms Club 


[USICIAN 


Walther, Dr.- Howard 


SEPTEMBER, 





NEW ORLEANS DETROIT: 
Dog House, and Grace Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 
Martinez, ner. Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 
Gilbert, Julie Ammor Record Company 


Hyland, Chauncey A. Bel Aire (formerly Lee ‘n’ Ed- 


Mardi Gras. Lounge, and Jimmy die’s), and Al Wellman, 
(King) Anselmo, Proprietor. Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 

Monte Carlo Club, and Al Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Green, Proprietor. Owners. 

The Hurricane and Bibb, Allen 


Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 

Briggs, Edgar M 

Daniels, James M. 

Green, Goldman 

Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 
tier Ranch. 

Johnson, Ivory 

Kosman, Hyman 

Papadimas, Babis 


Percy Stovall. 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer. 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE Patricia Stevens Models 
SANFORD: Finishing School. 
Legere, E. L. San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. man 
Schreiber, Raymond, ner and 
MARYLAND Oper., Colonial Theatre. 
BALTIMORE: FLINT: 
Aetna Music Corp. Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 
Byrd, Olive J. Terrace Gardens. 
Calvo’s Restaurant, and GRAND RAPIDS: 
Frank Calvo. Huban, Jack 
Club Astoria, and Ben Greber. JACKSON: 


Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. Paul Bacon Sports Enterprises, 


Epstcia, Henry Inc., and Rollatorium, and 
Green,- jerry Paul Bacon. 
Rio Restaweant and Harry LANSING: 


Norris, Elmer, Jr., 


Weiss, Manager. 
Palomar Ballroom. 


Stage Door Casino 


White, David, Tholen, Garry 
Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. MIO: 
CUMBERLAND: Walker Hotel, and George 
Waingold, Louis Walker, Prop. 
FENWICK: SISTER LAKES: 
Repsch, Albert Rendezvous Bowl and Gordon 
FREDERICK: J. Miller, Owner. 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse TRAVERSE CITY: 
OCEAN CITY: Lawson, Al 
Gay Nineties Cluv, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). MINNESOTA 
SALISBURY: 
Twin Lantern, ALEXANDRIA: 
Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
TURNERS STATION: BEMIDJI: 


Foster, Floyd, Owner, 


Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 


Edgewater Beach. 


GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
MASSACHUSETTS MINNEAPOLIS: 
BILLERICA: Patricia Stevens Models 


Finishing School. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator. 


Hofbrau, and David Gladstone. 
One O One Club, Nick 
Ladoulis, Proprietor. 


oe ROCHESTER: 

Bay State News Service, Bay Mike Sternberg Attractions, and 
State Amusement Co., Bay Mike Sternberg. 
State Distributors, and James gy, pauL: 
H. Mcllvaine, president. Fox. S. M. 

Brosnahan, James J. SLAYTON: 

Crawford House Theatrical Valhalla Resort, and E. E. 
Lounge Iverson. 

Grace, Max L. SPRINGFIELD: 

McIlvaine, James H. Green, O. M. 

Mouzon, George 

Regency Corp., and Jos. R. 
Weisser MISSISSIPPI 

Resnick, Wm. 

Sullivan, J. Arnold, BILOXI: 


Joyce, Harry, Owner, 
Pilot House Night Club. 


Bookers’ License 150. 
Waldron, Billy 


Walker, Julian GREENVILLE: 
Younger Citizens : Pollard, Flenord 
Coordinating Committee JACKSON: 
CAMBRIDGE: Perry, T. G. 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
MERIDIAN: 
Salvato, Joseph Britt, Marty 
FAIRHAVEN: 
Skipper Restaurant 
MISSOURI 


Bolduc, Henry CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 
Moonglow Club 
CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H., Manager, 
Windmoor Gardens. 
KANSAS CITY: 
Babbitt, Wm. (Bill) H. 
Canton, L. R. 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 
Esquire Productions, Kenneth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 
Henshaw, Bobby 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. a 
Thudium, Il. C., Asst. Mgr., 
Orpheum Theatre. 


Hotel Whittier, and Charles 
Schein and Gerald Parsile. 


Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. 


Crowe, Francis X. 


Monson House and Leo Cane- 
gallo, Employer. 


Hine, Geo. H. 

Rose, Manuel 

The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator. 


LEBANON: 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: Kay, Frank 
Pearl, Morey POPLAR BLUFFS: 
SPRINGFIELD: ah Brown, Merle 
Fielding, Marjery, an cer 4 
School of the Dance = Oper., Club 
WILMINGTON: Rhumboogies, Cafe Society, 


Brown Bomber Bar. 
D'Agostino, Sam 


Anthony Del Torto 
400 Club and George Graff 


Markham, Doyle, and 
MICHIGAN Tune Town Ballroom 
ANN ARBOR: Patricia Stevens Models 
McLaughlin, Max Finishing School. 
BAY CITY: Windermere Bar, and 


Edw. Hochecker. 
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MONTANA 


FORSYTH: 
Allison, }. 


NEBRASKA 


Field, H. E., Mgr., 1733 Club 


OMAHA: 
El Morocco Club 
Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 
Sam Vecchio, Owners. 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Folsom, Mrs. Ruby 
LAS VEGAS: 
Bar of Music and Robert D. 
Lawrence 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 
LOVELOCK: 
Pershing Hotel, and Harry 
Fischer, Employer. 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABYAN: 
Zaks, James (also known as 
Zackers). 
NEW JERSEY 
ABSECON: 


Hart, Charles, President, and 

Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Applegate’s Tavern, and A. j. 
Applegate, Employer. 

Atlantic City Art League 

Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Delaware Inn and Nathaniel 
C. Spencer, Prop. 

Fassa, George, Operator, 
kassa’s Morocco Kestaurant. 

Jones, J. Paul 

Lockman, Harvey 

Mardi Gras, and Jos. and 
Margarete Agostini. 

Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 


Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, 
and Robert Courtney (New 
York City). 


Torch Club, and Abe Bobbins 
BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 
CAMDEN: 


Embassy Ballroom, and Geo. E. 
Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator. 

Murtha, Frank, Fairview. 

Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 

CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Chas., Operator 
CLIFTON: 


Studio Bar, and August 
E. Buchner, Prop. 
DOVER: 


American Legion, Dover Post 
FLORHAM PARK: 
Florham Park Country Club, 


and Jack Bloom 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thos. 
Monto, Employer. 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, S. H 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner, 
The Blue Room. 
Wright, Wilbur 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 


MOUNTAINSIDE: 
The Chatterbox, Inc., 
Ray DiCarlo. 
NEWARK: 
Argyle Cocktail Lounge, and 


M. Stelboun, Employer. 

Coleman, Melvin 

Hall, Emory 

Harvis, Earl 

Idle Hour Tavern, and Vincent 
Parisi, Owner. 

Jones, Carl W. 

“‘Panda,”” Daniel Straver 

Levine, Joseph 

Piccadilly Club, and Clarence 
Hays, Employer. 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 

Rollison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 


Garden Cocktail Lounge, and 
Jos. Ventimiglia. 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casine 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
SHREWSBURY: 
Shadowbrook Inn, and Fred 
Thorngreen, Owner. 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 
UMM! 


Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John 
Wyrick, Employer. 
Laramore, J. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B’nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
La Loma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, employer. 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

Barcelona Bar and Restaurant 
Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 

Institute of the Opera, Drama 
& Theatrical Arts and Geor- 
gene P. Kerchner, Executive 
Director. 

Kessler, Sam 

Lang, Arthur 
New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 

AUSABLE CHASM: 

Antler, Nat 

Steurer, Eliot 

BONAVENTURE: 

Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College 

BRONX: 

Atman, Martin 

Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murfay. 

Santoro, E. J. 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Graymont, A. C, 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
and George Chandler. 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Alpert Santarpio, Proprietor. 
tto Rico Post No. 1105, 
Frank J. Rendon. 

Puma, James 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Prop. 

BUFFALO: 

Jackson, William 

McKay, Louis 

Melody Club (Ringside Lounge) 
and Frank Cosmano, Anthony 
Cosmang, Joe Calato, Teddy 
Calato, Phil Muscato. 

Moon-Glo Club, and Ed. Bourne 

Nelson, Art 

Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 

Rush, Charles E. 

EASTCHESTER: 

Starlight Terrace, Cark Det 
Tufo and Vincent Formi- 
cella, Props. 

E. 


2 
Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 
Demperio. 
FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias 
Pollack, employer. 
Stier’s Hotel, and Philip Stier, 


Owner. 
PLEISCHMANNS: 
Cat’s Mcow, and Mrs. 
Churs, Prop. 
FRANKFORT: 
Blue Skies Cafe, and Frank 
Reile and Lenny Tyler, Props. 


Irene 


GLEN SPEY: 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country McCaffrey, 


Club, Jack W. Rose:, Em- 


. 
ployer. Metro Coat & Suit Co., and 
GLENS FALLS: Jos. Lupia 
Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, Montello, R. 
Employer; Joel Newman, Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Owner. Monument to the Future 
Sleight, Don Organization. 
Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., Murray's 
Twin Tree Inn. Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
GRAND ISLAND: Inc., and Benj. J. Fiedler and 
Williams, Ossian V. Clinton P. Sheehy. 
GREENFIELD PARK: Neill, William 
Utopia Lodge Newman, Nathan 
HUDSON: New York Civic Opera Com- 
Goldstein, Benny pany, Wm. Reutemann. 
Gutto, Samuel New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
ILION: Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
Wick Orchestra Service, and zard and Henry Robinson, 
Phil Wack. Owners. 
ITHACA: Orpheus Record Co. 
Bond, Jack > Parmentier, David 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: Prince, Hughie _ 
A. J. Griffith, Jr. i nm, Inc. 
Maffei, John, Prop, Panarama Regan, Jack 
JAMESTOWN: elkin, Mr. 


Lindstrom & Meyer 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 
New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor. 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 
Hotel Shlesinger, 
singer, Owner. 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon. Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Adler, Harry 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 
Amusement Corp. of America 
Apollo Bar, and Jesse Bruley. 
Baldwin, C. Paul 
Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 
Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 

Walter Kirsch, Owner. 
Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 
Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 


ra, 
Campbell, Norman 
Carestia, A. 
Chanson, Inc., and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 
Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic. 
Chiassarini & Co. 
ollectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 
“Come and Get It’? Company 
Cotton Club 
Courtney, Robert 
with Ocean Playhouse, 
Pier, Auiantic City). 
Crest Room, and Chas. 
Robinson, operator. 
Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 
Crown Records, Inc. 
Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 
Davison, Jules 
Denton Boys 
Diener, & Dorskind, Inc. 
DiMola, Enzo 
DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 
Evans & Lee 
Fine Plays, Inc. 
Fotoshop, Inc. 
Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen’s Union. 
Glyde Oil Products 
Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 
Grisman, Sam 
Gross, Gerald, of United © 
Artists Management. 
Heminway, Phil 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 
Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros, 
King, Gene, 
Former Bookers’ License 3444. 
Koch, Fred G. 
Koren, Aaron 
Kushner, Jack & David 
La Fontaine, Leo 
La Martinique, and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 
Law, Frank 
Leigh, Stockton 
Leonard, John S&S. 
Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 
Manhattan Recording Corp., 
and Walter H. Brown, Jr. 
Manning, Samuel 


(connected 
Steel 


David Shle- 


Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’’. 
Rosen, Philip, Owner and Oper- 
ator, Penthouse Restaurant. 
Russell, Alfred 
Schwartz, Mrs, Morris 
Singer, John, former Booker’s 
License 3326. 
South Seas, Inc., 
Abner J. Rubien. 
Spotlite Club 
Stein, Ben 
Stein, Norman 
Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 
Strouse, Irving 
Superior 25 Club, Inc. 
Television Exposition Produc- 


tions, Inc., and Ed. A. Cornez . 


The Place, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager. ‘ 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 
Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S. 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Flory’s Melody Bar, and Joe 
Florio, Employer. 

Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 

NEONTA: 

Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 

PATCHOGUE: 
Kays Swing Club, and Kay 
Angceloro 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 

Turf Restaurant, and 

Acquino, Operator. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 

Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 
Clark. 

‘CHENECTADY: 

Edwards, M. C. 

Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 

Silverman, Harry 

SOUTH FALLSBURG: 

Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 

Seldin, S. H., Oper., 

Grand View Hotel. 
STATEN ISLAND: 
Idle Hour, Phil Massa 
SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, Pres., 

County Theatre. 


Carmen 


Rex Tavern, and Lou Centro, 
Employer. 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer. 
Feinglos, Norman 
Syracuse Musical Club 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Casa Blanca, and Basil 
Germano, Owner. 
TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
UPPER SARANAC LAKE: 
Sekon Lodge, and Ralph 
Dellevie, Owner-Manager. 
UTICA: 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 


3 
Twin Palms Resewerant, 
John Masi, Prop. 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy’s Tavern, 


Duffy, Prop. 


and Terrence 
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LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. §&. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, Wm. J., and India 
House. 
PAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy. 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson ©. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
Kemp, T. D., Jr., Southern 
Attractions. 


DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 
PAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, Owner, 
Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Andrews, Lee “Bucky” 


OHIO 
AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 
CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker's License 2956. 
Bayless, H. W. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Einhorn, Harry 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 
Overton, Harold 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 
CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 
Club Ron-Day-Voo, and LeRoy 
Robinson. 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Heller, Saul 
Manuel Bros. Agency, 
Bookers’ License 3568. 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Tutstone, Velma 
Walthers, Carl O. 
Willis, Elroy 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane 
Bell, Edward 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Beta Nu Bldg. Asso., and Mrs. 
Emerson Cheek, Pres. 
Carter, Ingram 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 
Mallorty, William 
McDade, Phil 
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Inc., 


G. W. McDonald. 
Turf Club, and Ralph 
Stevenson, Prop. 

DAYTON: 

Boucher, Roy D. 

Melody Pine Club (also known 
as Pritz Cafe), and Mr. 
Wilson, manager. 

Taylor, Earl 

ELAWARE: 


Dance Theatre, Inc., and 
A. W. Jewell, Pres. 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club 


r 
. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 

PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 
Reese, Owner. 
SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, S. D. 
TOLEDO: 
Durham, Henry (Hank) ° 
Dutch Village. 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
La Casa Dei Rio Music Publish- 
i Don B. Owens, 


and Paul D. 


National Athletic Club, and Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Jos. A., President, 
Italian Opera Association. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 
Vinner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 
ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
MUSKOGEE: 
Gutire, John A., Manager, 


Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 
ENID: 
Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 
Gene Norris, Employer. 


Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Southwestern Attractions and 
M. K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 

TULSA: 


Goltry, Charles 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: é 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President. 
SALEM: 
Oregon Institue of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 
SHERIDAN: 
Agee, Melvin, and American 
Legion Post No. 75 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 
BETHLEHEM: 
Collonade, and Frank Pinter, 
Employer. 
Rumpus Room (Colonnade), 
and Frank Pinter, Mgr. 


BLAIRSVILLE: 

Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
employer. © 

BRANDONVILLE: 

Brandonville Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer. 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer. 


BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
CHESTER: 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, Wm. 
Reindollar, Harry 
CLARION: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 


EASTON: . 

Green, Morris 

Jacobson, Benjamin 
EVERSON: 

King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 

Riverside Inn, 

Samuel Ottenberg, Pres. 
HARRISBURG: 

Ickes, Robert N. 

John Harris High P. T. K., 
and Robert Spitler, Chair- 
man. 

Reeves, William T. 

Waters, B. N. 

JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots. and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen. 

KINGSTON: 

Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 

Samuels, John Parker 
MARSHALLTOWN: 

Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADV 


N. IKE: 
Hamilton’s Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bums, 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 
Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Davis, Russell L., and Trianon 
Ballroom 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620. 
McShain, John 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 
Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 
Rothe, Otto 
Stanley, Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., 
Artist Service, Bookers’ 
cense 2521, 
Mercurs Music Bar, and 
Harry Fox 
Oasis Club, and Joe 
DeFrancisco, Owner. 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe. 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Tannersville Inn, 
Toffel, Employer. 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, 
Jos. A. Zelasko. 
Zelasko, Jos. 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
Lee, Edward 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C. Club, University of 
So. Carolina. 
GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Goodman, H. E., Mgr., 
The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
ROCK HILLS: 
Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C, 


and New 
Li- 


and Adolph 


and 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and 
. H. L. Waxman, Owner. 
Carrethers, Harold 
Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Floyd Hayes 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 

AUSTIN: 

El Morocco 
Franks, Tony 
Williams, Mark, Promoter 

BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 

BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 
Band Booking Cooperative 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 

DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. H. 

Embassy Club, and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 
Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of “‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time."’ 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

EL PASO: 

Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 

FORT WORTH: 

Bowers, J. W. 

Carnahan, Robert 

Coo Coo Club 

Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Smith, J. F. 

GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Jetson, Oscar 

Revis, Bouldin 

World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 

KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 

Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer. 

Ryan, A. L. 

PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

PARIS: 

Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 

Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 

Specialty Productions, and Nel- 

son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 
Leathy, J. W. “‘Lee” 
Obledo, F. J. 
TYLER: 

Gilfillan, Max 

Tyler Entertainment Co. 
VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 

WACO: 
Peacock Club, 
E. C. Cramer and R. E. Cass 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 
RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and 
Duffie, employer. 


Mrs. Estelle 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Dove, Julian M., Capitol 
Amusement Attractions. 
DANVILLE: ' 
Fuller, J. H. 
HAMPTON: 
Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club. 





N 


Prop. 
Ciro’s (formerly LeNardo Club) 
and Leonard Winfree, owner. 


Gains, G. J. 

Meyer, Morris 

Rohanna, George, Operator 
The Lido Club. 


PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 


RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendezvous, and Oscar Black. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 


s LK: 
Clark, W. H. 


' WASHINGTON 


MAPLE VALLEY: 
Rustic Inn 

TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 
El Patio Boat Club, and Chas. 
Powell, operator. 
Hargrave, Lawrence 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 
MORGANTOWN: 
Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 
Niner, Leonard 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras, 


WISCONSIN 


BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. J. 
ELDERON: 

Almers Ballroom, and Al 

Schwalbach, Proprietor. 
GREEN BAY: 

Franklin, Allea 

Galst, Erwin 

Peasley, Chas. W. 

GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 

HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 

Runner, Owner and Operator. 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 

Melgdy Mill Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvin Fitting, Pro- 
prietors, 

Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 

MILWAUKEE: 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Show Boat Cafe, and Nick Gen- 
tile and Vince Manianci, 
Owners. 

Showboat Lounge, and 
Vince Maniaci 

Thomas, Derby 

Weinberger, A. J. 

NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 

Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 

Holly Wood Lodge. 

Khoury, Tony 

SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 
TOMAH: 
VFW 
WAUKESHA: 

Jean’s Bar & Cocktail Lounge, 

and Jean J. Schultz, employer. 
WICONSIN RAPIDS: 

Brown Derby, and Lawrence 

Huber, Owner. 


WYOMING 


CASPER: : 
LaVida Club, and Lester Quealy, 
Part Owner. 





ORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 





DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Brown Derby 
Cabana Club and Jack -Staples 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 


ner. 

Club Bengazi, and Paul Mana, 
owner. 

Club Ellington (D. E. Corp,), 
and Herb Sachs, President, 

D. E. Corporation and 
Herbert Sacks 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club, 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus, 

Kirsch, Fred 

Mann, Paul, Owner, 
Club Bengazi. 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

McDonald, Earl H. 

Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 

O'Brien, John T. 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, employer. 

Rayturn, E. 

Reich, Eddie 

Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 

Romany Room, and Mr. Wein- 
traub, operator, and Wm, 
Biron, Mgr. 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Roumanian Inn 

Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Alex Ah Sam, and Woodland 
Club. 
Campbell, Kamokila, Owner & 


Operator Pacific Recording 
Studio. 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 


Pango Pango Night Club. 
The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No. 4 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
Don Wilson 
Wilson. 

H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 

and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 

Taylor, Dan 

GRAVENHURSTs: 

Webb, James, and Summer 

Gardens 
GUELPH: 

Naval Veterans Asso., and 

Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Ina 

OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
PORT ARTHUR: 

Curtin, M, 

TORONTO: 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 


Studios, and Don 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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USICIAN 


Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 

Danis, Claude 

Daoust, Hubert 

Daoust, Raymond 

DeSautels, C. B. 


Dioro, John 
Marcel 
Emond, Roger 


Lussier, Pierre 
ei Irving 


Angel, Alfred 

Arwood, _ 

Aulger, J. H 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Ball, Ray, Owner, 

All-Star Hit Parade 

faugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bigley, Mel. O. 

x Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 

“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 
Brugler, Harold 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 

Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 
But-Ton, Joha 

Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Conway, Stewart 

Cornish, D. H. 

DeShon, Mr. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Farrance, B. F. 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade’’. 
Fitzkee, Dariel 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jess 

For, Sam M. 


Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 


Meeooe. 


AL: 
Association ‘—~ Concerts Classi- 


, and Mrs. Edw. Blouin 
and Antoine Dufour. 
Auger, Henry 


Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 
Freich, Joe C. 
Friendship League of America 
Garnes, C. M. 
George, Wally 
Gibbs, Charles 
Gould, Hal 
Grego, Pete 
Gutire, John A., 
Show, 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 
Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Horan, Irish 
Horn, O. B. 


, Larry International Magicians, Produc- 
reNTE CLAIRE: ers of ‘“‘Magic in the Air’’. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, and James, Huga 
Wm. Oliver, owner. Johnson, Sandy 
EC CITY: og page 
- r 
—_. Irving Kelton, Wallace 
VERD . tes Kent, Tom (also known as 
Senecal, Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 
MISCELLANEOUS Keyes, Ray 
Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Alberts, Joe , Kirk, Edwin 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland Kosman, Hyman 
Andros, George D. Larson, Norman J. 


Levenson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Mann, Paul 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. C, 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 


Managers. 
Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers’ License 1129. 


Miquelon, V. 
Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 
Nelson, A. L. 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
James Blizzard and 


Chalfant, 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 
Olsen, Buddy 
Osborn, Theo. 
Ouellette, Louis 
Patterson, Chas. 
Peth, Iron N. 
Platinum Blond Revue 
Rea, John 
Reid, R. R. 
Richardson, Vaughan, 
Pine Ridge Follies 


Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 


Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
Ross, Hal J. 
Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 
Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 


Manager, Rodeo 
connected with Grand 


Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer’s Midgets 
Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 
Stone, Louis, Promoter 
Stover, William 

Straus, George 
Summerlin, Je.ry (Marrs) 
Tabar, Jacob W. 

Taflan, Mathew 

Taylor, R. J. 

Temptations of 1941 
Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 


as to States and 
Canada 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 


Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 
NEW YORK 


GLENS FALLS: 
Empire Theatre, 
Sleight. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 


and Don 


Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 


VIRGINIA 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 








BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 
Botany Mills Band, Passaic, N. J. 


Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
Mass. 


Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 
letter Carriers Band, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


V. F. W. Ravena Band, Ravena, 
N. Y. 
Washington Band, Anniville, Pa. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Bar, Stephen S., 

Reading, Pa. 

Bass, Al, Orchestra, 

City, Okla. 

Betto Villa Orch., Falfurias, Tex. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 

Oakridge, N 

Boley, Don, 

Kansas, 

Bowen, Virgil & His Orch., White 

Hall, Ill. 

Busch, Jack, Orch., 

Wis. 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 

Mobile, Ala. 

ns Orchestra, Galesburg, Il. 
n, Joe, and His Orch., 

Galveston, Texas. 

ms, Red, Orchestra, 


Orchestra, 


Oklahoma 


. je 
Orchestra, Topeka, 


Cuba City, 





Topeka, Kan. 
Blis, Harry B., Orchestra, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
River Valley 
Pardeeville, Wis. 


EPTEMBER, 


Boys Orch., 





1949 





Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 


Catskill, N. Y. 

Killmer, Earl & His Orchestra, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers"’, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Meekers Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, ‘Westfield, Wis. 


Pleasant Valley Boys Orchestra, 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Russell Ross Trio (Salvatore 


Coriale, leader, Frank Ficarra, 


Angelo Ficarro). 
Samczyk,- Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Scharf, Roger and His Orch., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Smith, Chuck, Orchestra, North 
Lima, Ohio. 


Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Stidham, Al & His Tip Toppers, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Triefenbach Bros. Orch., Marissa, 
Il. 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 

Oakridge, N. J 


UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


oer 


Weltz Orchestra, 


Kitchener, Ont., Canada 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 





PARKS, BEACHES, 
GARDENS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PARKERSBURG: 
Nemesis Shrine Park 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas Livestock & Rodeo 
Assn., Senator Clyde 
Byrd, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 


CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 

LONG BEACH: 
Schooler, Harry 

SAN BERNARDINO: 
Danceland Ballroom 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
Jones, Cliff 

SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 

SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 
LOVELAND: ° 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Wohder Bar 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 

Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Cox, Lylye 
KEY WEST: 


Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 


MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
PENSACOLA: 
Southland Bar & Grill, 
Leonard Gallenti. 
Wishing Well, and F. L. 
Doggett. 
SARASOTA: 
Gay Nineties 
**400"" Club 
TAMPA: 


and 


Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH: 
Trocadero Club, 
Rody and W. C. 
Dugger. 


IDAHO 


BURLEY: 
Y-Dell Ballroom 


ILLINOIS 


ALTON: 

Abbot, Benny 
EUREKA: 

Haecker, George 
GALESBURG: 

Townsend Club No. 2 
MATTOON: 

U. S. Grant Hotel 
QUINCY: 

Porter, Kent 
STERLING: 

Bowman, John E, 

Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 


IOWA 


BOONE: 
Miner’s Hall 

CEDAR FALLS: 
Woman's Club 

COUNCIL BLUFFS: ‘ 
Council Bluffs Country Club 
Radio Station KSWI 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 

DUBUQUE: 
Julien Dubuque Hotel 
EOKUK: 


Porter, Kent 


KANSAS 


TOPEKA: 
Topeka Municipal Auditorium, 
and Don Boley’s Orchestra. 
WICHITA: 
Shadowland ance Club 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 


Amvet's Post No. 11, and Carl 
“‘Red”’ Collins, Manager. 


BOWLING GREEN: 


Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 


Club Slipper, and John Carran, 
proprietor. 

418 Bar & Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, proprietor. 

Happy Landing Club 

Trocadero Lounge, 
Forte, proprietor. 


and Frank 


and George 
(Shorty) 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, A. L. 
FREDERICK: 
Francis Scott Key Hotel 
GERSTOWN: 


Audubon Club, M. I. Patterson, 


Manager. 

Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

METHUEN: 


Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
& Gagnon, 


konis, Driscoll 
Owners and Managers. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Polka, and Louis Garston, 
Owner. 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 


FLINT: 

Central High School Audi. 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 

Johnson Cocktail Lounge 

Johnson’s Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 

National Music Camp 
MARQUETTE: 

Johnston, Martin M. 
PORT HURON: 

Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 
El Capitan Tavern, and Marvin 
King, owner. 
ST. JOSEPH 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Golder, Clarence, and Civic 
Center Theatre. 
HAVRE: 
Tigny, Emil Don, and Havre 
Theatre. 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 

OMAHA: 
Baker Advertising Company 
Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 
Omaha Club 
Pineboard Liquor Store 
Sanna, Johnny, and Tri-States 

Entertainment Service. 

VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 


NEVADA 


ELKO: 
Club Elko 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Surf Bar 
Terminal Bar 
CAMDEN: 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Holy Name 


Society, and Blessed Virgin 
Mary Sodality. 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
. Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126 


Scandia Grill & Ballroom, and 
John Fernandez, owner. 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
Masonic Club 
LINDEN: 
Polish National Home, and « 
Jacob Dragon, President. 
DI: 


Peter J’s 
MT. FREEDOM: 
Klode’s Hotel 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Champagne Bar 
Newark Opera House, and 
A. C, Cerrigone, Mgr. 


PASSAIC: 
Crystal Palace. Ballroom 






PLAINFIELD: 
Polish National Home 

SOMERS POINT: 
Steele Inn 

TOTOWA BOROUGH 
St. Michael's. Grove 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: y 
Frohman, Louis ite 
BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CERES: 

Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler's Hall 

ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant : 
HUD 3 ; 
New York Villa . Restaurant, "i 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor. ‘ 
MECHANICVILLE: 


Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
Studio Club 
NEW ROCHELLE: 

Ship Ahoy Tavern, Steve 

Keefer, Manager. 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St. 
Amusement Corp. 

Richman, Wm. L. 

Sammy’s Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 

Traemers Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 

OLEAN: 

Rollerland Rink 

- ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
YONKERS: 4 
Polish Community Center * 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lec 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: a 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI: 
Wallace, De. J. H. 
CONNEA 
MacDowell Music Club 
FOSTORIA: 
Fostoria Sportsmen Club 
GENEVA: 
Eagles Club 
IRONTON: 
Club Riveria 
KENTON: 
Weaver Hotel 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 
Ringside Night Club i 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, 
Harry Lawrence, owner. 
WARREN: 
Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Inn. 


and 


OKLAHOMA 


BRITTON: 

Cedar Terrace Night Club 
HUGO: 

Al. G, Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 

Obert Miller, General Man. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 

Rodeo Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAVER FALLS: 
Club Manor 
BUTLER: 
Sinkevich, William 
CHICORA: 
Millerstown High School 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, aad 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 
Charlie’s Cafe, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop 
EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanlev 
Rogers, Proprietor. 
FALLSTON: 
Brady’s Run Hotel 

























































GREENTOWN: PARKERSBURG: TORONTO: 
White Beauty View Inn, and Masonic Temple Ballroom Echo Recording Co., and 
Naldo Guicini, proprietor, Silver Grille, R. D. Hilep- Clement Hambourg. 
Lake Wallenpaupack. Owner. Winston Theatre Grill 
HARWICK: 
Victory Hotel, and .Hi 
ee eee Seay WISCONSIN QUESEC 
NEW BRIGHTON: BARABOO: AYLMER: 
Broadway Tavern Devils Lake Chateau, James on 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Academy of Music 
Anchorage Cafe 
Associated Polish Home 
Morgan, R. Duke 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Jim and Jane and their Western 
Vagabonds. 


CUSTER: 


KENOSHA: 


OREGON: 
SOUTH CAROLINA Village Hall 
CHARLESTON: REWEY 
lisenmann, James F. (Bunk) High School 
Town Hall 
RICE LAKE: 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BROOKINGS: TWO RIVERS: 


Halsted, Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 


People’s Tavern and Dance 
Hall, and Mrs. Truda. 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick Lake Pavilion 


Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 

Petrifying Springs Club House 

Powers Lake Pavilion, and Casi- 
mir Fec, Owner. 


Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 


Harry Feldman 
Village Barn, and O. Gaucher, 
L. Gagnon and Paul Fournier. 
QUEBEC: 
L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 


MiSCELLANEOUS 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Manager 
Marvin, Eddie 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


Brookings High School Audi- ? 
torium and Arno B. Larson. ay iy om, Ginam, MARYLAND 
Timms Hall & Tavern BALTIMORE: 
TENNESSEE WISCONSIN RAPIDS: State Theatre 
BRISTOL: Golden Gate Supper Club 
Knights of Templar MASSACHUSETTS 
DISTRICT OF FALL RIVER: 
TEXAS COLUMBIA Durfee Theatre 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Choates, Harry WASHINGTON: MICHIGAN 
PORT ARTHUR: Casablanca, and Leon Zeiger DETROIT: 
DeGrasse, Lenore Guy — B., and his Radio Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
SAN ANGELO: anca. 
Club Acapulco ~ og ac ™ MONTANA 
. . rank Moore, Prop. 
SAN ANTONIO: Pp. GREAT FALLS: 


Zaragoza Amusement Co., Inc., 
and Alameda, National, Maya, 


TERRITORY HAWAII 


Civic Center Theatre, and 
Clarence Golder. 


Guadalu and Zaragoza 
T a HONOLULU: HAVRE: : 
49th State Recording Co. Havre Theatre, and Emil Don 
ony Tigny. 
VIRGINIA landoli and Anthony Ferro igny 
OR dinates NEW JERSEY 
Knights of Templar MONTCLAIR: 
NEWPORT NEWS: MANITOBA Montclair Theatre 
Heath, Robert ye ° MORRISTOWN: 
WINNIPEG: Palace Theatre 


Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 


Roseland Dance Gardens, 
John F. McGee, Manager. 


and Jersey Theatre 
Park Theatre 


Community Theatre 


and Dairy Stores. ONTARIO PASSAIC: 
RICHMOND CUMBERLAND Central Theatre 
Civic Musical Assoc. : 
ROANOKE: Maple Leaf Hall NEW YORK 
Krisch, Adolph HAMILTON: BUFFALO: 
Hamilton Arena, Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
WEST VIRGINIA Percy Thompson, Mgr. cluding: Lafayette, Apollo,. 
HAWKESBURY: Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, “‘Flop’’ Thompson 


Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- 
bault, Manager. 


Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 
20th Century Theatres 


oa Risk, Opers. Triangle, and J. & E. Assaly, KENMORE: : 
: Props. Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

Calloway, Franklin fuding Colvin Theat 
FAIRMONT: KINGSVILLE: cluding Colvin Theatre. 

Adda Davis, Howard Waly, Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 

Gay Spot . Messrs. S. McManus and CANADA 

Amwvets, Post No. 1 Barrie. MANITOBA 

FOLLANSBEE: PORT STANLEY: WINNIPEG: 


Follansbee Community Center 


Melody Ranch Dance Floor 


Odeon Theatre 





SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS, ERASURES 


(Continued from page forty-one) 


R. Daniels, Frank Domken, Joseph Dixon, George 
Davis, Helen Druke, Alfred Di Palma, Louis Dra- 
gone, Martin Dragone, Clair P. Dorward, Alfred 
J. Dorsett, Richard P. Deutsch, Milton Davidson, 
Caesar Di Mauro, Irwin De Marzi, Bill De 
Arango, David Deitch, Pearl Davis, Joseph J. Di 
Lorenzo, Roy Di Bella, Anthony D'Andrea, Louis 
Del Bove, Charles F. D'Andrea, Roy D'Agnessa, 
Marvin Drucker, Frank T. Dotero, Ralph J. De 
Marco, Murray Dennis, Peter Dragone, Melvin 
Dutchkin, Alphonse D’Elia, Clifford Dina, Ralph 
]. D'Amato, Edwin Dewillis, Sam De Jése, 
Jack Dogonniuck, Gilbert Dropkin, Dave Dubrow, 
Richard Davis, Jr., Carmelo S. De Jesus, Frank 
M. Depasquale, Thomas Dash, Stello E. Dubbiosi, 
Richard L. Deinstadt, Blossom M. Dearie, Dome- 
nick De Benedictis, George Engstrom, Gaetano 
Eremito, Norman Etkin, Jorge Estepa, Allen 
Eager, Harry Evarista, Jack E. Edwards, John T. 
Eadicicco, Wilbert Ellis, Ramon Fernandez, Mal- 
vin M. Franklin, Kenneth G. Farnworth, William 
Ferrucci, Robert C, Fram, Ancel Freistadt, Lew 
Fine, Joseph A. Fasano, Oscar Fransko, Norman 
Franklin, Lawrence W. Finno, Doris F. Firkser, 
Alex B. Fila, Carl K. Fields, Richard D. Finch, 
Larry Freidman, Fred Feigenbaum, Aldo Ferrari, 
John Fargnoli, Felice F. Fabrizzio, Robert J. 
Foster, Anthony Fontecchio, Roy W. Fales, John 
F. Fevelo, Edward Frank, Charles A. Freeman, 
Joseph S. Fontana, David B. Feiler, Anthony P. 
Pruscella, Francis X. Fallon, George E. Finckel, 


Henry Fernandez, Eugene A. Freidman, Stan 
Feldman, John Funnell Katharine Foy, Welling- 
ton Foster, Nat Gabriel, Emil Gerstenberger, Sal- 
vatore Gianfresco, Ernest S. Golden, Paul Gold- 
enstein, Charles E. Guzzetti, Fredericks Gibbs, 
Adele Girard, Emanuel Grodman Kalman Gaber, 
Hugh Gillespie, Norman W. Gloss, Geraldine G. 
Gloss, John Gambino, Secundino Gauthier, Max 
Gaber, Russell Gillon, Leo Genovese, Inez Green- 
idge, Hipolito Galindez, William Gaber, James V. 
Grieco, Marvin Greenberg, Robert Golden, Gerald 
J. Girardi, John M. Gallagher, Leonard Greco, 
Bruno Garcia, Alfred G. Graziano, Joseph J. Gar- 
field, Wallace Grubman, Charles C. Gunn, Ed- 
mund W. Grey, Desmond A. Gayle, Vivian Gross- 
man, Dominick V. Giglio, Maurice C. Green, 
James T. Gillon, Thomas Gannon, William Gehr- 
mann, Richard Goldberg, Norman C. Gold, Arnold 
B. Grishaver, Ajex Gruenwald, Musline A. George, 
Jr., Julian Goodenow, Thomas Gacta, Adolfo O. 
Garcia, Stanley K. Goldberg, Philip Goodman, 
Ralph Gomez, John M. Greer, George O. Gran- 
num, Jr., Marcella Geon, William H. Graham, 
William Hoffman, Thomas Harrison, Charles C. 
Hearn, Roy Hamerslag, Adrien L. Harris, Robert 
J. Holt, Frank O. Hendricks, Milton Hochman, 
Emmet Hobson, Nael Hefti, Elizabeth B. Harter, 
Juan D. Hernandez, Joseph Hayn, Sidney Horo- 
witz, James B. Harris, Jerry K. Humel, Pernell 
Harris, Bernard Hilda, Agathea Hudock, Eustace 
Harewood, James Howard, Frederick E. Hirsch, 
Gordon E. Hurley, Jr., Marvin Hirsch, Carmelo 
Hoffman, James W. Hemming, Einar Hansen, 
Mangmus Hendel, Morton Haber, Louis S. Hay- 
wood, Daniel $. Hooley, John Hoover, Francis V. 
Hand, William L. Hargrave, Milton }. Hand, 


Adger W. Harder, Irving I. Hiller, Edward G. 
Hirsch, Ralph S. Hughes, Harold J. Hollander, 
Victor B. Harrington, Frederic Hoffman, Ralph 
Hirsch, Anthony L. Insetta, Anthony Izzo, Fran- 
cisco Iturralde, Edna Jacobs, Lynwood Jones, 
Gregory Jones, Roy Jarvis, Lawrence L. Jones, 
Clarence C. Jackson, Alphonso A. Johnson, James 
~E. Jordan, Roland Jefierson, Eugene M. Jacobow- 
sky, Nathan Jacobs, Daniel C. Jensen, Jr., Ralph 
Jones, Carlos Jimenez, Louis Kovacs, Carl Kress, 
Louis Kallao, Mary Kuno, Jerome Kasin, Nathaniel 
_ Kirson, Frank Kovarick, Sidney Kahn, Mildred D. 
Kable, Emma Koven, Albert E. King, Robert 
Kitain, Milton Kardonick, Geo. J. Klima, Leonard 
Karlin, Felix Kanner, Laurence Keyes, Wm. Kelly, 
H. E. Kelly, Conrad H. Kirnon, Leo Kleiman, H. 
G. Kramer, Alvin Klein, Daniel Kostraba, Jack 
Katz, Kalani Kamri, Antonio La Marchina, Irene 
Loeb, Robert E, Lord, William Lee, Theodore 
Lenn, Sal London, Harold Leaman, Louis Levitus, 
Ernest Lisi, Patrick Lowery, Daniel Lagarino, 
Dan S. Liebowitz, Davia Lewanda, Henry B. 
Lange, Mike A. Lopez, Harry P. Larsen, Claire 
Lynch, Gloria Laflin, Russell Lapi, Salvatore 
Lumia, Raymond Lampiasi, Leon Lebenson, Robert 
Levy, James H. Lubert, Albert L. Levitt, Richard 
Kewitt, Wilbur J. Land, Lowell Lewis, Adel 
Lulince, Lou Harrison, Austin Lewis, Jr., Melvin 
W. Littlejohn, Nicholas Lomangino, George M. 
Lane, James Lamendola, Andrew F. Lombardi, 
Ferdinand Lopez, Carl E. Lombardo, Barbara Lee, 
George Liburd, Juan R. Lugo, Seymour J. Lee, 
Nathaniel Lorber, Marie C. Lipkind, Allan Miller, 
Clarence H. Morrison, Charles Marcus, Jimmy 
Mayo, Kalman Makula, Jos. F. Marsala, Leslie S. 
Millington, Noel Marsh, Victor Mercado, Gabriel 
Mannarino, Benigno Medina, Perry Machado, Ger- 
trude B. Miller, Bernard M. Meseritz, Richard 
Marowitz, Elizabeth Mendenhall, Albert M. Mo- 
dugno, Vannie Mitchell, Julius Magnifico, Charles 
Morant, Malvin Mittelman, Roberto T. Mendoza, 
Ariston C. Marcos, Angelo Marino, Bienvenido 
Mercado, Robert E. McAuliffe, Jerry G. Masone, 
Frank Melodia, Howard L. Moore, Edwin T. 
McCrum, Catherine Monaghan, Raymond G. 
Mazza, Ernest T. McGhee, Walter Morris, Milton 
Mandel, Marmon A. Mayer, Michael M. Musko, 
Agamemnon Mourges, Samuel D. Matzas, Joseph 
Musmanno, Joseph J. Miller, Frank D. Mirarchi, 
Robert Meyberry, Terrance T. McGrath, James T. 
Marshall, Barney Maggio, Herschel E. McCord, 
Jerry Mayburn, Rea Martin, Charles D. Minogue, 
Jr., Louis Mavrogian, Milton M.* McPherson, 
Caroline Mazzocca, Harry D. Mulvey, Ernest A. 
Migliaccio, Anthony Maroncelli, Bernard F. Mer- 
lino, Michael A, Mattos, Kenneth Major, Josephine 
A. Murphy, Alfred Marine, Walter Muller, Hay- 
ward M. Morris, Harry Nadell, Felix A. Nolasco, 
William F. Newton, Robert W. Norris, Joe 
Nagel, John M. Ness, Ray M. Nathan, Walter D. 
Nilsen, Arthur Narvaez, Colvin Nemeth, John F. 
Nagy, Dibb Norman, Lester W. Nichols, Paul P. 
Nail, William A. Nichols, Felix Nazario, Ginett 
Neveu, Santos Olavarria, Quentin V. O'Brien, Mar- 
garet S. Ott, Ralph Oliva, Paul R. O'Connor, 
Philip J. Orlando, Patrick O’Brien, James H. 
O’Beirne, Grace O'Connell, Donald K. Olson, Jose 
Olave, James O'Neil, Rudolph Patai, Gene Prince, 
Albert L. Pignataro, Frank Pepe, Charles Pier, 
Ernest B. Palmer, Lucy Palermo, Anthony Pulcino, 
Terry J. Page, Valentin Pavovsky, Carlton Powell, 
Mary P. Patterson, Vincent Palermo, Gene Powers, 
Arthur Pfeffer, Herbert D. Parham, John Politi, 
Joseph Pupillo, Eladio Peguero, James Pinelli, Ray 
A. Perez, Anthony Prisco, Stanley Popelars, Arthur 
J. Parton, John H. Parks, Gontileson Phillips, 
Robert Phillips, Robert Preston, Neftali Pineiro, 
William Pitts, Norman H. Pratt, Robert Pratt, 
Nicholas Primola, Franklin A. Phelan, Robert B. 
Ponce, Wilburt Prysock, Alonzo R._ Pointer, Jr., 
Alan Pinkus, Arthur G. Perfetti, Andrew G. Penn, 
Irving Puryear, Adolfo Rosquellas, Murray Reitzer, 
George A. Rose, Ikey L. Robinson, Philip R. Ras- 
kind, Nat K. Ross, Peter A. Rienzi, Max Rubin, 
Eli Robinson, Henry C. Rauscher, Abe Rotter, 
Bert Rose, Arsenio Rosado, Peter J. Re, Luis A. 
Rosario, Alvin Rabinowitz, Louis P. Rassias, Con- 
stantine L. Rassias, Joseph E. Reinman, Edward 
Robinson, Frank Rinaldi, Thomas Rodriquez, 
Gerry Rodman, John D. Robinson, George B. Riser, 
Charles Rivera, John Ross, Joseph Russo, Louis 
Ramirez, Michael Romeo, Anthony Ribaudo, Theo- 
dore Rhodes, John R. Ridge, Paul Rosen, Ben F. 
Razza, Alfred R. Russell, Peter Robuffo, Evelyn 
Rosenfeld, William F. Russo, Gerald M. Resnick, 
Terry Rader, Clarence W. Ross, Franklin F. 
Robinson, Leroi Russell, Christopher J. Ribando, 
Vaccheri Riccardo, Monroe Robinson, Jr., Albert 
Russo, Sidney Richards, Ernest W. Robinson, Joel 
Rosen, Martin G. Rubin, Wilfred Rodriquez, Jared 
Reed, Joycelyn H. Rudeloff, Benjamin Schnitzer, 
Arthur L. Seaberg, Joseph Smith, Ned Schwartz, 
Harold Schor, Morton Stulmaker, Gladys Steven- 
son, Joe G. Sheppard, Melvin Silon, Sam Shapiro, 
Steve C. Samuel, H. L. Shockey, Ralph Stein, 
Davey Schildkraut, Clyde E. Smith, Walter H. 
Schoeneweis, Ralph Stain, Stanley Scheiner, Gil- 
bert Steinberg, Seymour Sher, Benjamin F. Snyder, 
Jesse Stern, Carmine Salvatore, Daniel Stern, 
Joseph Skolovsky, Benjamin S. Sudano, Norman 
H. Sutor, William O. Smith, George A. Scott, Al 
S. Schwartzberg, Morton S. Schillinger, Miguel 
Silva, James Streeter, Ernest Schweikert, Hugh 
Shannon, William A. B, Stephenson, Walter A. 
Schuette, Jr., John Stoney, Harold Segal, David 
Solomon, Albert Sloves, Anthony Stacchini, Ed- 
ward Strobak, William J. Soukup, William A. 
Smith, Liaquat A. Salaam, Norman Scheinin, 
Norman Shapiro, Shulamit Silber, Stanley Sher- 
noff, Anthony R. Savoca, Rose Shaw, David Swerl- 
ing, Daniel Sohmer, Anthony J. Seymour, James 
M. Sykes, Boris Strauss, Leonard E. Strahl, Wil- 


liam H. Smith, Jr., James Smith, Robert Santiag 
Bob Silver, Morton Smith, Richard Silver, Leon 
Schwartz, Theodore G. Scalzo, John Siri 
Franklin H. Spooner, Decio Sarra, Philip Sacen. 
manno, Stephen P. Spadaro, Francois 
Alexander D. Stefanovich, Daniel Testa, Harry 
Thaler, Irving Tushinsky, Max Tippe, J. R. Torres, 
Isracl Tavel, Irvin Telzer, Wesley A. Thilo 
Bernard Tansky, Michael Trotte, Irving T, 4 


Harrington Thompson, James A. Tripilicata, 
Ray L. Tanquary, Frank Taurisano, Danie 
N. Tarkoff, Edmund Terarosa, William Pp, 


Telting, Stanley Tarner, Anthony Tesoricro, Cop. 
ley Trotter, Ray A. Thompson, Donald S. Tyrrej 
Jose A. Troche, Ramon Torres, Joaquin Tej : 
Thomas Termini, G. L. Unthank, Beatrice Un. 
hank, Salvatore J. R. Uzzo, Ernest Ull, Jr., Porter 
L. Van Camp, John Viggiano, Clement J. Valente, 
Phillip Vigoda,. Gilberto S. Valdes, Julius # 
Velez, Ruth Van Naamen, Charles Victor, Salys. 
tore V. Vinci, Robert Visconti, Calixto Varela, 
Keith W. Verhey, Leon Wheatley, Elmer A. Wil 
liams, Howard T. Wood, Abram Wheat, Jr., Baxter 
White, Howard Wilkinson, William K. Warwick, 
Diez Weismann, George Ward, Joseph Wilson, 
Norman Weinberg, Rose Witebsky, Lawrence Wil. 
son, Harold O. Weighart, Robert E. Woodson, 
Louis Weber, Jay W. Wirtschaftar, Edward F, 
Wulf, Clem Womble, Don Warno, John White, 
Kermit A. Walker, Norbert Weinberg, Lester 
Wisotsky, Alexander J. Walla, Samuel Weissman, 
Daniel Q. West, Charles H. Wellesley, Jr., Sher. 
man A. Wesley, Robert W. Wagner, John Wilson, 
Dudley H. Watson, Ernie Williams, Paul M. Weiss, 
Wm. R. Wolfkill, Jr., Lacy Wharton, Walter Weg. 
lin, Prince C. Wooten, Philip A. Whelan, T, ¢, 
Ward, Wayne T. Wilson, Bernard A. Wullkotte, 
Robert E. White, Frank Warren, Clarence Ysa. 
guirre, Pedro Ythier, Richard P. Zalud, Murray 
Z. Zelikofsky, Joseph Zeidman. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Frank Simonetta. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Local 586—Dora Bodenhorn, 
Inez Bengston, Robert Weber, Edward Terry, 
Jerry Stafford, Carl Rosnek, Wally Riggins, Wil 
lard Riddles, Carl Moser, George Kirkland, Win 
Jones, Bun Caverly, James Carroll. 

Sharon, Pa., Local 187—Paul Stephan. 

Superior, Wis., Local 260—Tony Matetich, Eu 


gene Reed. 
St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—George Hudson, 
Howard Gant, Fred Blott, Carl Hogan, Robert 


Danzie, Jimmie Doolittle Lipscomb. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Alva H. DeLong, 
Evelyn Leary. 

Wilmington, Del., Local 641—Calvin Rumsey. 

Yakima, Wash., Local 442—Lyman K. Bailey, 
Anthony Berger, Obie Boyd, L. O. Diffee, Philo 
Gregg, Jr., Vernon Harkness, Stanley A. Haynes, 
George M. Ice, James W. Kirwan, Alvin W. Klatt, 
Rodney E. Koontz, Walter Kunnecke, Russell 
Leonard, I. D. Morgan, Jack Moore, Ralph Per 
kins, Chag. J. Petersen, Orvo O. Rahkonen, Paul 
Ronk, Bill Simonis, Joe Thorndyke, Marvin D. 
Van De Venter, James Wallace. 

Aurora, Ill., Local 181—Phil Adams, 
Kobylensky, Mary Louise Brown Cobb. 

Geneva, N. Y., Local 570—Richard Betts, Donald 
Scott, Edward Decker, Russ Douglas, Edward 
Frank. 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Local 458—Haroi W. 
Blair. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Radio V. Bailo, 
George J. Brennan, Sr., George J. Brennan, Jr., 
Walter A. Cervany, Raymond C, Darby, Herbert 
Dickstein, Herman G. Einhorn, Anthony Elmo, 
Edward T. Flynn, Ellen J. Giovinile, Thomas A. 
Goodman, Robert Gottlieb, Paul H. Jeynes, Jr., 
Ralph T. McGreal, Davis H. Massey, Henry 
Maturo, Richard U. Moench, Leo B. Reynolds 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Beverly Williams, 
Robert M. Hayes. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—L. G. Blacksmith, 
George Blickensderfer, Neil Conrad, Jimmie Ded- 
man, John DeMarco, Severin Enstad, Julian Gat 
telum, Cooper Gibson, Lucille Hartwick, Thomas 

Huff, Dick Hurlbert, Lauretta Mears, Robert 
Rollins, Charles F. Sprouse, Tommy Thompson 
(Baldwin), Ashur Sailes, Jesse Sailes. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Roberta McKlem, 
Barbara Dean, Helen Laster. 4 

Seattle, Wash., Local 87—James Krum, Curtis 
Dalkke, Thomas Holevas, Donald Haley, Mary | 
DeGroot, LeRoy Greene, Forrest Olson, Leslie F. 
Kelly, Agnes Jones, Don F, Swackhammer, Carl 
Jangord, Phillip Johnson, Verna Smith, Joba 
Monette, Iene Droz, Jessie Olson, John Wittwer, 
Tom F. Kelly, Ned A. Pickett, Thorid Swanson, 
Danny Harkness, Stanley Gould, Milo Coffin, 
James J. Fish, William J. Burkhouse, Aaron Sten, 
Evan Mattice. 


George 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—String bass, Dearborn, full size, flat 

back, $500; also Glaesel 7%, round back, five 
strings with low C, rich, powerful tonc, $600. 
Phone ACademy 2-4500, Apt. 29, or write Fred 
Marzano, 107 West 109th St., New York City. 
FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando bass, tuba, 

baritone, trumpet, cornet, chimes, bongo drums, 
Chinese gongs, Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside 
gongs, sound effects, violins, mandolins, Vega lute, 
harp-guitar, Italian automobile. Emil Dobos, 
27174, Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Regent trumpet, good condition, 

$35.00; shipped by R. R. express. E. R. Steiner, 
Route 5, Manitowoc, Wis. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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FOR SALE—Viola by Luigi Fabri, Venice, 1800; 
Hill certificate, beautiful condition, robust tone, 
16 inches; this instrument was purchased 
direct from W. E, Hill in London in 1921. Price 
. Berger, 444 Surf St., Chicago, Ill, 
SALE—Louis-Lot French model flute, 4,000 
series, ‘‘C’’ foot; make offer; also Airking wire 
recorder and 18 hour spools. Larry Norris, 373 
"8 Garficld, Denver, Colo. 
FoR SALE—French Besson Bb trumpet, factory 
overhauled, lacquered, valves refitted; center- 
opening case; reconditioned; $185.00 C. O. D. 
A. Martin, 384 Edith Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
FOR SALE—French Besson trumpet, like new, 
yery big, beautiful tone. For particulars write to 
¢ Van Camp, 4537 Laval Ave., Montreal, Canada. 
FOR SALE—Rare book, the History of the Violin, 
pictures, illustrations, 390 pages, printed in 
London, 1864, by William Sandys, F. S. A., and 
































Simon Andrew Forster; also Bacon & Lectrum 
banjo. John Tevlin, 844 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York City. 

POR SALE—Robatti, accordion, one year old, 


built especially to order; seven switches, Sweed- 
ish recds; will consider best offer; can be con- 
meted Sunday only, 12 noon until 10 P. M.; 
giling because in different business. Irene Rubini, 
20 West 54th St., New York City. Phone: 
Circle 7-1130. 

POR SALE—Lyon and Healy harp, No. 22, late 
model, fine tone and condition. Telephone 
mornings MA 4-5459. M. Macquatrie, 200 Hicks 
$t., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Hammond organ odds and ends; 4 
A-20 speakers with new, late type amplifiers; 
2 B-40’s, 1 D-20, 1 DR-20, Leslie speaker and 
] vibratone type speaker, “‘R'' unit with pre- 
amplifier; other miscellaneous parts; no fair offer 
refused; aiso have a console and Novachord. Ken 
Thompson, 26 Englewood Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 
Phone: 4-689. 
FOR SALE—Wm. S. Haynes hand-made French 
model low C silver flute, 1 year old; best offer 














over $250.00. Emil J. Niosi, 219 Eighth Ave. 
§. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Genuine Heckel bassoon, like new 
(8282), extras. Write M. W. Baker, 1609 


McDonald, Burlingame, Calif. 

FOR SALE—French Martin Fre'res bass clarinet, 
automatic octave, used only six months; retailed 
for $690.00; will sacrifice for $435.0; an excellent 
doubling instrument for someone. B. Latinovich, 
272 South 84th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 








FOR SALE—ltalian violin, one-piece back; also 
Stradivarius copy violin suitable for student; 
both reasonable. Write J. Sterba, 4332 Howard 


Ave., Western Springs, Il. 

FOR SALE—Two B clarincts, $60.00 and $75.00, 
and one tenor saxophone, $60.00; all famous 
German makes. Leo Leboccht, 320 South Catalina 
&., Los Angeles, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Theremin, RCA Victor, reasonable; 
can be seen by appointment in New York City, 
% Box S, International Musician, 39 Division St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 

FOR SALE—Two fine Czech string basses, one 
Herold Jaeger, $300.00; one G. A. Pfrekscheury, 
$175.00; both swell back and % size; make me 
an offer, Musician, 296 Spruce Ave., Sharon, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Violin by Vincenzo Panormo, equal 
to all concert demands, in perfect adjustment 
and repair, with alligator case, $600.00; violin by 
late Alfred Hill, London Strad, perfect and 
strictly concert violin highest order, $500.00; 
Beebe violin, $125.00. W. B. Church, Mattoon, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Wm. S. Haynes wood flute, $95.00; 
Haynes wood piccolo, $125.00; Haynes silver 
piccolo, $185.00; all instruments closed G sharp, 
C pitch; excellent condition. Musician, Box R, 
International Musician, 39 Division St., Newark 




















FOR SALE—Hammond organ CV No. 17,695; 


many extra features include unusual Solovox 
installation with its own swell pedal; handles 
Hammond and Leslie speakers with additional 


preamplifier and matching adjustments for same. 
Ken Thompson, 26 Englewood Ave., Waterbury 
2, Conn. 

POR SALE—French horn, 4-valve Bb King, good 
condition, strongly built, reliable, used success- 
fully in symphony and ballet, $125.00. Apply 
Louis Goldman, 40 St. Stephens St., Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Model 22 Lyon & Healy harp, ex- 
cellent condition; want 23 model. Glenn Wilder, 
Chardon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fine Italian Cello, 











small full size; 





a bargain for $175.00, with a Knoft bow. Lynn 
Sandell, 66 West 71st St., New York, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Selmer alto, balanced action, good 


“condition, new combination case, $225.00, Write 
Wm. Laskey, Jr., 9547 South Troy, Chicago 42, 
lil., or phone Evergreen Park 7656. 
POR SALE—Conn brass lacquered alto saxophone 
in case; serial No. M256968A; good playing 
@ndition; $100.00 C. O. D. Carl Landrum, 920 
Spring St., Quincy, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Choice library of used orchestra music 
—Noveltiés, Classic, Symphony, Opera, Musical 
Comedy, Overtures, Suites, Waltzes, Marches, 10 
Parts, cello, piano, organ, violin obbligato; also 











—— 
od condition, 
E. R. Steiner, 


MUSICIAN 





full. Make me offer; catalogue upon request; 
1,275 numbers; three plywood sectional boxes full, 
3% by 1% by 1 1/6 feet. M. F. Connell, Hollis- 
fon, Massachusetts. 


SEPTEMBER, 





1949 


FOR SALE—Wm. S. Haynes Silver D-flat Piccolo, 

fine instrument, $125:00 C. O. D.; three days’ 
trial. L. H. Babst, 2346 Calumet St., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—Selmer Clarinets, matched set, gen- 

uine French pre-war quality, full Boehm, fine 
condition, in French double leather case, water- 
proof cover; C. O. D. $250.00; worth double the 
price; trial. Felix Marinelli, 65 Gesler St., Provi- 
dence 9, Rhode Island. 








AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Bass player desires. engagement; 
experienced society style orchestra and theatre 





FOR SALE—Selmer (Paris) E-flat Alto Saxophone, 

balanced action model, Serial No. 23914. Excel- 
lent condition, just overhauled with resonator 
pads, gold lacquer; with practically new case and 
cover. Write A. H. Thorpe, 977 Peachtree St, 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone: Emerson 2055. 


work; sober, reliable; member Local 10. Write 
Musician, 3133 North 78th Ave., Elmwood 
Park, Ill. 

AT LIBERTY—Guitar, electric Spanish, vocals; 


age 28, single, varied experience, mostly small 
combos, sweet and jazz takeoff; hold Los Angeles 
card; because of sinus condition prefer high coun- 
try of Southwest; write or phone. Bill O'Bryan, 
1529 Larchmont, Louisville, Ky. 





FOR SALE—Penzel-Mueller, B-flat Bochm system, 

17-key 6-ring Wood Clarinet; pre-war Serial 
No. 16672; in excellent condition, no cracks; in 
alligator case; $165.00. Write A. H. Thorpe, 977 
Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga, - Phone: Emer- 
son 2055. 





WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY—E-flat mellophone (or circular 

alto) of larger size than present-day models; 
one is desired which is almost as large as a 
single French horn; will also buy old or damaged 
French horn for repair parts. Musician, 3609 
Stoer road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AT LIBERTY—Young female Hammond organist 

desires position at lounge or for dinner music; 
Long Island or New York City area preferred; 
Start any time; Local 802; as relief for band and 
part-time. Harriet Friend, 449 Beach 38 St., 
Edgemere, L. I. Phone: FAr Rockaway 7-5772. 


AT LIBERTY—Harmonica player, specializing in 

folk music, available for steady work or job- 
bing; travel anywhere in U. S.; combo or solo, 
double on Dixieland trumpet; member Local 10. 
Bob Louik, 1941-N Sedgwick, Chicago, Ill. Phone: 
Michigan 2-9606. 


AT LIBERTY—Accordionist, young, good appear- 

ance, single, desires work with good orchestra 
or combo; please call or write. Andrei Hamshay, 
14 Red Brook Road, Great Neck, L. I. Phone: 
Great Neck 2-4615-W. 








AT LIBERTY—Trombopist-arranger available Sep- 

tember 17; read, fake, shows; college graduate; 
will travel; have a car; must be steady work. 
Al Chase, 261 Lewington, Detroit 30, Mich. 





specializing in big 
5518 Ave. M, 


AT LIBERTY—Arranger, 
band work. Hy Schindell, 
Brooklyn, SS 
AT LIBERTY—Cellist, doubles saxophone and 
clarinet; thoroughly experienced concert, sym- 
phony, band, dance; also plays contrabass; is open 
for engagement. Musician, 15 M St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Phone: STerling 1876. 
AT LIBERTY—Violinist returned recently from 
Europe seeks connections, New York only; will 
consider full or part-time jobs; also substitute; 
age 45; Local 802. Write to F, Valente, 3957 
Gouverneur Ave., Bronx 63, New York. Phone: 
Kingsbridge 6-2261. 
AT LIBERTY—Clarinetist desires symphony posi- 
tion; double on Eb; student of Daniel Bonade; 
four years professional experience; Bachelor of 














Music degree; would consider teaching job in 
connection with symphony anywhere; excellent 
references. Jean Bradicy, 6026 Forest, Kansas 
City 4, Mo. 

AT LIBERTY—Accordionist or pianist, single, 


union, all around good musician, with radio 
and stage experience; will play solo or with good 
instrumental group; desires three nights a week 
at least; write or phone. Buck Scoffield, 96 East 

Church St., Adams, N. Y. Phone: 2-2242. 
—_ 


AT LIBERTY—Flutist and Piccolo, symphony or 
Latin (classical background), Local 43, age 30. 
P. Balistrie, 1412 South Park St., Buffalo, 20, N. Y. 
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5() YEARS OF 


MUSICAL “KNOW-HOW” 






Complete sy 
Comprehensive 
Training in the ‘ 


SCHILLINGER SYSTEM 
OF ARRANGING AND 
COMPOSITION 


Every Hartnett Schillinger Student 
Passed Schillinger Teacher’s Test! 


All Hartnett Students who took the 
Schillinger examination for Teach- 
ers this June passed... and are 
now Authorized Schillinger Teach- 
ers, qualified to instruct anywhere 
in the United States. 


® THRU OUR SIMPLE YET COM- 
PREHENSIVE PRESENTATION OF 
SCHILLINGER, OUR STUDENTS... 


@ MAKE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION 
OF SCHILLINGER TECHNIQUES 


® DO COMPLETE DANCE-BAND AR- 
RANGEMENTS DURING THEIR 
FIRST TERM 


® PARTICIPATE IN WORK-SHOP 
ACTIVITIES SUCH AS SECTIONAL 
AND ENSEMBLE VOICINGS, 
ANALYSIS, IMPROVISATION. ETC. 


Students may enroll for a 1, 2, 3, or a 
4 year Diploma Course. 


Authorized Faculty of Recognized 
Professional Musicians. 


\ day’s challenge. 


CAN DEVELOP YOUR 
TALENTS... INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Since 1898, the Hartnett Music Studios has been recognized 
for its teaching of popular modern American music, and has de- 
veloped many of the country’s outstanding professional musicians. 


The Hartnett method of teaching, and the specially trained 
Hartnett staff of instructors, have been time-tested and time- 


proved to produce definite results. 


Hartnett graduates are 


playing with leading “name bands” everywhere. 


The musician who can sing, or play an addi- 
tional instrument, is better equipped to meet to- 


You can get that extra, vitally 


\ needed instruction at Hartnett ... NOW. 


\ Special training in all modern dance band 
\ instruments, including Harmony, Theory, Counter- 
point, Composition, and Voice. 


‘ Special courses in Arranging, Music Copying, 


Song Writing. 


\ ® Complete Instrumental Training 
\ ®@ Private Individual Instruction 


\ @ Sectional and Full Orchestra Rehearsals 
\ and Recordings 


‘ COMPLETE COURSES OR SINGLE SUBJECTS 


\ Register Immediately for Term Beginning Sept. 19th. 


Approved 
\ Call, Write or Phone for Free Catalog 


for Veterans 


HARTNETT 
MUSIC STUDIOS 


52 ORUAMU ¥¥M 


NEW YORK, N T 









STRAND THEATRE 
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The man with a Martin 

has this important advantage... 

His tone carries. 

It’s a full-bodied, third dimensional tone 

that cuts through, even with brasses wide open. 
A full, resonant tone 

when throttled down to a whisper, too. 


The secret of this 


is in the acoustical design 

of the instrument itself. An equally important 

factor is the Martin method of construction. 

The body is of uniform temper...with no hard or soft spots, 
no thick or thin sections to dull tone 

and make registers uneven. 

‘Play a Martin just a few days, 

and you'll know why so ‘many lead saxophonists, 

in particular, 

have switched to Martin — 


the saxophone with the new sound! 
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Tex Beneke, Andy Bagni. les Robinson, Boomy Richman, Freddy Martin, 
heading his own lead man with one of nation’s Seatured star famous leader 
Samous band Vaughn Monroe top alto men with T. Dorsey of own band 


Zeya MARTIN celay./ 


ALTO TENOR AND a NEW BARITONE 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY ° ELKHART, INDIANA/“ 








